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The Cower... 


“Jeremiah” is a detail from the Sistine Chapel ceiling 
of Michelangelo Buonarroti (1475-1564). The Po} 
quested Michelangelo to paint the chapel ceiling with 
figures representing the epic story of man. He und 
commission reluctantly, feeling that his greater ability 
sculptor, and realizing his lack of experience as a fres 
He accomplished the gigantic task with the help of 
workmen who built the scaffold, prepared the paint, 

the plaster. For four years he painted (most of the ti 
his back )—more than three hundred figures from ten 

feet in height, on the ten thousand square feet of ceil! 


The main sections of the painting present the story « 
and of man, as inspired by the Book of Genesis (see / 
Teacher cover and page 34). In the smaller areas M 
placed prophets and other biblical characters. The in« 
genius of the artist is apparent in the photograph of h 
of the prophet Jeremiah, reproduced on the front co 


Although often called a “prophet of doom,” Jeremia! 
kind of faith that takes account of the very worst 
out of the depths to trust in the power and goodn« 
(Ward Redus, Wesley Quarterly). “What Is Our Hi: 
Future?” (June 3, page 33) is the fifth lesson in | 
“Israel’s Checkered National History,” in the Intern 
son Series. 


(Cover photograph from Ewing Galloway.) 











“There are those who say that the churches teach and preach a vague idealism .. . 
[that] does not guide people in the shop, factory, and office on a Monday morning.” 


Christianity and Your Vocation 


By Benson Y. Landis 


Secretary, Committee on Town and Country, National Council of Churches 


This article will be helpful in the study of the 
International Lesson Series (pages 33-45), espe- 
cially for the lessons for June 3 and 10. 


Waar does it mean to be a Christian dairy 
farmer? A Christian artist? What is the relation 
between the fact that a group of people are 
bearers of the Christian testimony and the fact 
that the same group of people are also employers 
and managers? 

It has often been remarked that in spite of every 
intention of a person to love his neighbor and to 
treat him fairly, it seems difficult to do in the 
practice of an occupation, and often one seems 
frustrated in the attempt. 

Is it the function of the church school, or of the 
church through other auspices or organizations to 
make provision for special study by members of 
Vocational groups, for consideration of the dis- 
iinctly Christian aspects of their own calling? Is 
it the business of the churches to encourage their 
members to study the full spiritual implications 
of Participation in a vocation, in an era in which 
iN most vocations there is no noticeable effort to 
“ci conduct under specifically religious sanc- 

ns? 


Can Christian people who are in one occupation 


gather together in order to educate and inspire 
one another and perhaps guide and aid one an- 
other in the process? It is the purpose of this 
article to answer the question solely in terms of 
experience. Relatively few groups of Christians 
in the same vocation have gathered for these pur- 
poses. Their own discussions are here summa- 
rized, in the hope that many other groups will en- 
gage in the same pursuits. 

Thus far, it would appear that the churches 
have done little to assist troubled members. Spe- 
cific vocational ethics have admittedly had little 
attention. The minister is often a person with little 
practical experience in economic affairs. There 
are those who say that the churches teach and 
preach a vague idealism, a counsel of perfection 
that is suitable for the saints but does not guide 
people in the shop, factory, and office on a Monday 
morning. 


I 


About a score of British Quaker employers once 
sat down together to find for themselves an answer 
to the question, “What is the relation between the 
fact that we are Christians, bearers of a distinct 
testimony, and the fact that we are employers of 
labor?” They came together because they “had 
been feeling, as many others are doing, the duty 











of examining the way in which their religious faith 
can be given fuller expression in business life.” 
After conferring thoroughly, they issued a report 
“designed as a stimulus to practical action,” and 
“as an attempt to see how the Christian concep- 
tion of divine worth of all life affects our modern 
industrial life, and in particular the relationship 
between employers and employed.” 

Among the other significant findings, which 
can only be briefly referred to here, were: 
“Shareholders cannot divest themselves of their 
responsibility for the conditions under which divi- 
dends are earned... . The worker asks today for 
more than improvement in his economic position. 
He claims from employers and managers the clear 
recognition of his rights as a person. This position 
involves the frank avowal that all matters affect- 
ing the workers should be decided in consultation 
with them, when once they are recognized as 
members of an all-embracing human brother- 
hood. .. .” There should be “payment of wages 
which will allow . . . workers to live in comfort- 
able homes,” and “establishment of a working day 
which will leave them time for recreation, read- 
ing, or to attend educational classes. 

“We believe that in future the community will 
claim a greater part of ‘surplus profits’ in the 
form of taxation, and we believe that such a de- 
velopment would be right. . . . The consumer 
should never be exploited. The prices charged to 
him should always be reasonable, having in view 
the average cost of production and distribution; 
and the state should be asked to interfere to pro- 
tect his interests when they are threatened by 
monopoly. . . . We think that profits, as well as 
the businesses from which they are derived, 
should be regarded as a trust, and that due weight 
should be given to the views of others, including 
employees, in deciding how best that trust can be 
discharged... .” There is ample room for experi- 
ments. 

“Pioneers and explorers, and ‘the makers of 
roads, are needed just as urgently in the in- 
dustrial sphere as in the opening of new tracts of 
fertile country. But we believe that if the longing 
for a better social order once grips those in the 
position of employer, such pioneers will not be 
lacking. . . . In this connection we suggest the de- 
sirability of giving full information as to wages, 
average costs, and average profits in the industry 
as a basis for effectual collective bargaining, and 
as a recognition of the public character of our in- 
dustrial functions.” The prophetic character of 
this statement is clear, when one reflects what has 
happened in industrial relations in the Western 
world. 


II 


What does it mean to be a Christian dairy 
farmer? In southern Wisconsin a group of Chris- 
tian dairy farmers has met and answered the ques- 
tion in realistic terms. They know their answers 


are not perfect or final. They k: 
standards they have set before th 
not be simple or easy to attain in 
economic situation. 

The Christian farmer on a dairy f: 
men, pays attention to the preventi: 
sion and to positive conservation pr 
he drains land, he considers whethe: 
ing the water level for all his neigh! 
properly but does not push his ani 
feeding and endanger their health 
operate the land as a family busine: 
type farm. Here management and 
labor is supplied by the family, whi 
ceives its benefits, and the returns 
gained at the expense of people em 
farm. 

The dairy farmer participates in 
events. He affiliates with a co-operati 
marketing organization that permit: 
an effective voice in the highly orga 
which he lives. He observes the sta 
community in matters of sanitatior 
The dairy farmer seeks no special p1 
government. He uses governmental! 
are beneficial. He exercises his inf 
end that the government farm pro: 
ated effectively. The Christian dairy 
to the end that there will be equa 
for all people, freedom of speech, ar 
mosphere in which both Christia1 
democratic principles can be develo; 

What are the distinctive obligatio: 
tunities of Christian teachers? 
Foundation has formed a group of « 
have been considering the question: 
the teacher of history? One writes t! 
be “first of all a Christian and a hist 
historians see merely a blind proce 
tian historian will see and interpret a 
idence, in both the conscious decis 
unintended results of history, a p\ 


revealed and partly concealed, a di 


is religious in the deepest meaning 


in which freedom and divine guida! 


each other in some mysterious way 
The Christian teacher of English | 
teach that “in order to understand F 
ture it is necessary to understand | 
religion and what has happened to it 
centuries.” He will also learn that 
is relevant to his own spiritual ne: 
dent has the right to discover throu 
of literature what Christianity m« 
choose it if he wants to... . What m 
always important, and no conceptio! 
tion between man and his God is wi 


cance for the great question of the ‘ 


between God and man.... To live 


the life of Jesus, as revealed in th« 
to know the glory, wonder, folly, a1 


of man in his fulness.” Unless the e: 
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something of this sense of the fullness of man, he 
will be in constant danger of misusing his subject 
matter. 


pee 


At the Ecumenical Institute at Bossey, Switzer- 
land, which operates under the auspices of the 
World Council of Churches, many international 
vocational groups have been meeting for ex- 
tended exchange of experience concerning the 
relation of Christianity to their occupation. For 
example, teachers from a score of nations have 
met for several weeks. 

Recently there was a more venturesome experi- 
ment at Bossey. The purpose of a conference was 
to explore the place of the arts—including litera- 
ture and music as well as visual arts—as a cre- 
ative human activity, and their relation to re- 
ligion and to social life. Those taking part were 
painters, sculptors, novelists, poets, and musicians 
from nine nations, including the United States. 
The conference soon considered both the point of 
view of art as a commitment to propaganda or 
some social value, and that of art as self-expres- 
sion. There were those present who stressed the 
economic necessity of the artist, saying it was be- 
coming well-nigh intolerable in the modern world. 
It seemed to be agreed at least that Christian art 
had been of great service to the Church, includ- 
ing its liturgy, and to the practical service of hu- 
manity through the Church. Some said the artist 
should have before him “the New Jerusalem, ‘a 
city of perfect beauty,’ and of the risen, ascended, 
and glorified Christ.” 

There is an altogether different method that 
many groups of workers have taken throughout 
the centuries, that of the organization of special 
colonies of producers. This has been, these latter 
years, perhaps an attempt to recover or redis- 
cover something of the method and the spirit of 
the medieval guilds. On the continent of Europe 
all sorts of local producing groups have sprung 
up. Some are an outgrowth of little resistance 
groups that persisted against Nazi persecution in 
World War II. Some are distinctly religious in 
origin. These people live together and make some 
one product, e.g., watch cases, and arrange for 
the marketing of the product. They are seeking 
true community, Christian fellowship through the 
vocational and economic process. 

However, valuable as such local producing as- 
sociations may be, they are limited in their scope, 
and the great mass of those who work cannot 
plan to go into such arrangements, what with 
large scale industry in our midst. 

In Philadelphia, a group of Friends who are 

usinessmen have met for years to ask themselves 
questions, to exchange experiences, to hear testi- 
mony. They have decided to make no public state- 
ment but to go on and on with their search. 

Some sixty county meetings on the family farm 
ve been held in recent years—for ministers and 








family farmers—under auspices of the National 
Lutheran Council and of the Land Tenure Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Town and Coun- 
try constituted by the Home Missions Council, 
the Federal Council of Churches, and the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education. 

At Antigonish, Nova Scotia, St. Francis Xavier 
University gathers farmers, fishermen, and miners 
into various study clubs to consider their own sit- 
uation, and to encourage some community action 
for their vocation and for mutual aid with other 
groups. It seems that Roman Catholics, much 
more so than Protestants, bring together the law- 
yers who are Catholics, the employers who are 
Catholics, the industrial workers who are Cath- 
olics. 

The British Council of Churches has brought 
together a group, most of whom are employers 
or managers, to consider “a Christian approach 
to industrial problems.” A pamphlet has been is- 
sued giving discussions of such complex questions 
as “wage incentives,” “the just price,” and “co- 
proprietorship.” Some of the issues that the group 
struggled with were that of how to recover “the 
individual pride of achievement experienced by 
craftsmen in former times,” and that of assuring 
conditions under which all the persons in industry 
feel they have a stake and a continuing respon- 
sibility. (It is remarked on all sides that the old 
pride of craftsmanship and a personal obligation 
for the job are passing from our scene.) This also 
is said: “Christians need to identify themselves 
with the problems, struggles, and responsibilities 
of a particular firm in a particular situation, as 
functioning members of that industrial commu- 
nity.” 

The Christian Frontier of England, an informal 
association of individual Christians, recently re- 
ported on activity within its own membership: 
“There is, for example, a group, including mem- 
bers of Parliament from both sides of the House, 
engaged upon the subject of Christianity and 
politics; a group which has worked for two or 
three years on questions relating to responsibility 
in the economic system; a group of doctors who 
are studying the problems that confront the Chris- 
tian doctor in his profession, and who expect to 
produce a book on the subject... .” 


IV 


A student wrote to Alexander Miller, who 
quotes the letter in a book, Christian Faith and 
My Job (Haddam House—Association Press, 
1946): “I am trained in accountancy and have 
been offered a good job. I can either take it or 
begin to work toward an accountancy practice of 
my own. But I don’t want just the sort of job in 
which I’ll collect my fee or weekly pay check. I 
don’t want a mere bread-and-butter job. I want a 
job that will contribute toward a brave new 
world...” 

There are many questions of a similar nature. 








Can the church school actually help such ques- 
tioners except by assisting them to consider the 
dilemmas, the pitfalls, the glorious opportunities 
to practice Christian vocation on terms of their 
jobs? The specifications and situations and ethi- 
cal issues differ vocation by vocation. Often ques- 
tioners have gone on to say, “Ought I consider 
church work or social service?” The task of first 


importance would seem to be, in mo: 
to enable people to find the practice « 
ity as a part of other than church or s: 
jobs. For these latter also have speci 
and problems of their own. 

[ ADULT TEACHER would like to hea 
groups which have sponsored any s* 
to that described by Dr. Landis.—Ed 


How to Get the Most From a Convocati 


By Julia Morris 


Educational Secretary, First Methodist Church, Fort Worth, Texas 


This summer thousands of teachers and lead- 
ers in The Methodist Church will be attending 
leadership schools, assemblies, and other meet- 
ings planned to help them improve their skills. 
The article which follows reports on how the 
leaders of adults in one local church helped their 
church realize some of the values of the Meth- 
odist Convocation for Leaders of Adult and Young 
Adult Classes held in Oklahoma City last Sep- 


tember. 


WHEN the delegates from our church pre- 
pared to present the results of our attendance 
at the Convocation for Leaders of Adult and 
Young Adult Classes, we made this thought clear 
to every teacher: the Convocation was more than 
a number of persons responding to our invitation 
to a meeting; it was a call from God. “Christian 
Teaching to Turn the Tide” was the Convocation 
slogan. 

After we returned from the Convocation, a 
planning committee met, made up of the six dele- 
gates who attended from our church. The dele- 
gates were: a class devotional chairman, a class 
vice-president, two class members, a teacher, and 
the educational secretary on the staff of our 
church. 

We decided upon three plans of procedure. 

First, the most valuable teaching material made 
available at the Convocation would be presented 
to the adult teachers and class officers at their 
fall council meeting. We presented the material 
in the following ways, knowing that each could 
be carried over into the year’s program: 

1. The most pertinent statements from each of 
the platform messages were decided upon, and 
Roy L. Smith’s message, “Winning Adults to 
Christ,” was presented in summary form. The 
statements selected were those which would 
arouse further discussion and study in the weeks 
ahead. At appropriate times throughout the year, 
facts from the messages, which could be used for 
teaching purposes, were placed on the bulletin 
boards in the educational building. 

2. Copies of Hear Ye, the Convocation daily 


bulletin, were mounted for display. A 
called to the lists of “Films That T: 
and other reading materials for the 
brary. This display of the Convocat 
was made available throughout the y: 

3. We decided to center our atten' 
books that were recommended most 
the platform: The Mature Mind, by 
street (W. W. Norton and Company) 
and Happiness, by Georg Brockm: 
Press); and American Freedom a 
Power, by Paul Blanshard (Beacon 

(The latter book was recommended 
Stuntz, president of Scarritt College 
sage on “Protestantism and Roman ( 
Our goal was that each of our ten teac 
classes would read Blanshard’s bool 
Stuntz taught a course at our churc! 
trict Training School in January.) 

The books were recommended t 
membership as well as to the teacher 
of the covers from the three volumes 
the teachers’ and officers’ meeting a1 
the bulletin boards. A review of eac 
written for the church’s weekly p: 
attention to the cataloguing of the 
church library. 

4. Added emphasis was given to T 
Century as one of our library publi 
teachers were urged to make use of 
tion. Each week’s copy was placed in 
room as a part of the Family Night 
the church. 

5. Material presented and recomm: 
Convocation was placed in the fami! 
our church library. Observations n 
ten-year period prove that one of 
problems our adult teachers face is h« 
and hold the family as a unit in 
school. 

Eugene M. Frank’s message, “A 
Social Life,” was placed in the fami 
the library, in the hope that its readi 
spire our teachers to more devoted : 
leadership. “Good Times in the Hon 
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at the church by a parent and teacher of a special 
parents’ course in the church school. In her 
group were nrany who use the library family 
section. There were also members there from 
the Wesley Vesper group. 

Second, the high lights of the material for 
teaching purposes were presented to Wesley Ves- 
pers, a Sunday-evening fellowship for young 
adults. Prospective teachers and substitutes come 
from this group. Some are at present teaching 
dramatics and creative arts to adults during the 
Family Night session. The class vice-president, 
amember of Wesley Vespers, gave added empha- 
sis to Dr. Frank’s characterization of a wholesome 
social life: 


A. A sincere attempt to be Christian even if 
it means being different. 

B. A serious attempt to be mature by accept- 
ing responsibility, and by making our leisure a 
means to abundant living. 

C. A serious desire to discover creative and 
constructive social life, not always relying upon 
commercialized or professional entertainment of 
the community. 

D. Spending periods of leisure in relaxation 
during which the growth of spiritual graces oc- 
curs. 

E. A restraint which disciplined Christians will 
give to all the basic desires of life. 


Finally, the planning committee sought to give 
emphasis to Roy L. Smith’s message, “Winning 
Adults to Christ,” at the point where it would be 
most vital. 

We decided this could best be done in the vis- 
itation and evangelism program under the direc- 
tion of one of the associate pastors. A special em- 


cussed in a forum hour during Family Night 








Knox O. Scott, an associate minister of First Methodist 
Church, Fort Worth Texas, studies the messages in the 
Convocation booklet. 


phasis of that program has been to incorporate 
the class teachers and officers into the visitation- 
evangelism plans. 


Teachers Must Read 


By Robert S. Clemmons 


Staff Member, Department of Christian Education of Adults, General Board of Education 


How long has it been since you read a new 
book?” I have asked this question of more than 
two thousand teachers of adult classes in the 
last two years. The answer is too appalling to 
Tepeat. More than half of them had not read a 
new book on adult psychology or adult learning 
or the interpretation of the Christian religion in 
the past six months. 

In contrast to this picture I want to mention 
an old professor whom I revere. Before class I 
once stopped outside his office just in time to hear 
him pray, “O Lord, keep me from being dull to- 
day.” Needless to say, his class was never dull. 
t always seemed that he came into the class 
*verflowing with ideas. He shared with us out of 


his abundance of knowledge. He fulfilled the 
conditions whereby God could keep him from 
being dull. He was an avid reader. 

Ideas are the tools of a teacher’s trade. Reading 
is the way a teacher can get an ample supply of 
them. Any teacher who comes before a class hav- 
ing read only a few verses of the Bible, and 
copied some predigested ideas from one of those 
books called “So-and-So’s notes,” is a poorly pre- 
pared teacher. He needs to read widely and con- 
tinuously. 

Biography, science, poetry, drama, and history 
are just as essential elements on the teacher’s 
reading diet as books about the Bible, adult learn- 
ing, and the interpretation of the Christian reli- 








gion. If he feels that cold chill of boredom creep- 
ing over the class on Sunday morning, he had bet- 
ter set aside much more time the next week to 
read. 

Actually reading is a very simple skill. It de- 
pends on eye movements and comprehension. The 
eye moves across the page in jerks. When it 
pauses, it takes in the message that it sees. Skill 
is increased by keeping the eye moving at a rapid 
rate, by not having to regress or reread a sen- 
tence to get its meaning. Do not vocalize to your- 
self. It slows you down. Comprehension is the 
ability to get the meaning of a sentence or whole 
passage. Both visual skill and comprehension 
can be improved with practice. Read to get the 
meaning of the words. 

Elizabeth Simpson, director of the Adult Read- 
ing Service in Chicago, Illinois, says most adults 
could improve their comprehension if they would 
learn how to do these five things: “(1) find the 
main ideas, (2) locate important details, (3) fol- 
low directions, (4) draw conclusions, (5) make 
inferences.” 1 

Reading is fun if you stay with it. Books are 
printed in better type today. Sentences are shorter 
and more understandable. Five hundred years ago 
sentences averaged forty-five to fifty words in 
length; today they average about twenty-five. 
Reading is the means by which the teacher can 
overcome that great emptiness he feels as he 
stands before the class on Sunday morning. 

The same principles apply as a teacher reads 
the Bible. Any one of more than half of the sixty- 
six books in the Bible could be read in forty 
minutes or less. For example, Amos can be read 
in forty minutes; Joel in twenty; Micah in twenty- 
five; Galatians in thirty; Ephesians in thirty; and 
I Timothy in twenty-five. Reading these books in 
their entirety would help the teacher get the main 
idea, peg down the important details, and draw 
some inferences. 

But we are so attracted to number that we 
can only read so many verses. By this procedure 
we have done violence to the Book of Jonah for 
years. Very few people ever get the main idea 
of the book—that others share the love of God too. 
Seldom can you get the main idea of a book in 
the Bible by reading ten verses. God expects the 
teachers of his Word to do better than that. 

Each Sunday a teacher expresses his reading 
habits to the class through the illustrations he 
uses and the issues he chooses to discuss. If he 
repeats old, worn-out illustrations, if he returns to 
the same two or three issues each Sunday, there 
is only one conclusion: no reading. 

The teacher should read the biographies of 
great Christian leaders, not only of the Reforma- 
tion but the present. This is the Christian age 
of Schweitzer, Niemoller, Kagawa, Rauschen- 
busch, Temple, and Oxnam. Adults cannot under- 
stand it unless they understand the way these 


1 Simpson, Elizabeth A., You Can Read Faster—and Learn More. 


men have embodied the Christian 
the twentieth century. 

The basic issues of our time are the 
a teacher does not know the differenc 
Brunner and Rall, Reinhold Niebuhr a 
Bosley, Paul Tillich and Harold DeWo 
moralize about a few issues, but he 
bring a contemporary interpretation of 
ity to bear upon the issues of our time. 

The greatest missionary movement 
tory of Protestantism took place duri 
one hundred years. If the teacher of : 
not read about it, he may make son 
sentimental statements, but he can ne\ 
inquiring layman become an intelligent 
tive supporter of missions. For the past 
Protestantism has been making its mo 
witness in human relations. No tea 
venture to relate the ethical imperative 
tianity to the social and internationa 
our day solely from the information of 
press. He must read Christian interp: 
these issues! 

Protestantism took its greatest ri: 
placed the open Bible in the hands 
teachers. Medieval Catholicism insiste 
the clergy could read and interpret it 
times when lay teachers must prove t! 
the Protestant risk. Only informed, w 
lumined minds can lead the people 
fusion into the light. 
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No Reason for Pride 


WE do not stop to think how many « 
tial features of this civilization of our: 
monplace thousands of years ago, or 
by what a happy conjuncture of circun 
were catapulted into the superior 
which we pride ourselves. Actually ‘ 
of progress in fundamentally import: 
that was achieved between the days « 
Caesar, and Cleopatra and those of A 
Malthus, and Arkwright is startlingly 
considered objectively—From  Th« 
Century, by Henry Pratt Fairchild 
1950 by the author; published by The 
cal Library, Inc. 


The Family Table 


THE basic question is not one of 
prise” versus “labor unionism,” but | 
of good manners; people seated at 
table ought to be willing to pass the b 
to do it gladly for Christ’s sake than 
the compulsions of war and social re\ 
So We Believe, So We Pray, by Geo 
trick; 1951, Abingdon-Cokesbury Pre 





























By 
Paul Ramsey 


Associate Professor of Religion, 
Princeton University 


“Behold, this child is set for the falling and rising 
of many in Israel, 

and for a sign that is spoken against 

that thoughts out of many hearts may be re- 
vealed.” (Luke 2: 34-35.) 


The Revealer of Many Hearts 


On the occasion of the presentation of Jesus in 
the Temple, Simeon saw in him the answer to his 
hope of seeing the Lord’s Christ. “Now lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace,” he exclaimed, 
and testified that the child whom Mary bore would 
be “a light for revelation.” 

“A light for revelation”—these are striking 
words! They immediately pose the question: 
Whom or what does Jesus Christ reveal? One 
answer to this question is contained in Simeon’s 
words to Mary. Jesus, he said, would be a sign 
much “spoken against” and because of him 
“thoughts out of many hearts may be revealed.” 
How can Jesus be the revealer of many hearts? 

We are accustomed to hearing it said that Jesus 
is the revealer of God. The God of the Bible is a 
God who speaks. He spoke through Moses and the 
Prophets, and then in the fullness of time for. us 
men and for our salvation his Word was made 
flesh—was made man. This assertion of an ancient 
Christian creed means that Jesus Christ was God 
m person. The Christian creeds have always af- 
firmed that Jesus and God are in essence the same. 
He is the revelation of the very heart of God 
the Father, 

Indeed, someone has said that Christians have 
10 name for God except a name which connects 
m with the name of another. We have no name 


for God except a name which connects him with 
Jesus Christ. Therefore we say, “The God and 
Father of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ.” In 
like fashion, there is no name for God, nor any 
definition of the divine, in the whole Old Testa- 
ment except expressions which link him with 
the names of others with whom in times past he 
has had significant dealings. Therefore we say, 
“The God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob,” and 
therefore it is written, “I am the Lord thy God, 
who brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of 
the house of bondage.” Through what God has 
done in times past and through his spokesmen who 
live on in our memories we gain our only way of 
speaking at all significantly about him. And we 
pray to him only “in Christ’s name.” Truly the 
Christian religion stands or falls with this one 
assertion: Jesus is the revealer of God. 

But what does it mean to say with Simeon that 
Jesus is also the revealer of many hearts? Through 
him the thoughts of many hearts become plain. 
This means that Jesus also discloses the truth 
about man. Without him the inmost truth about 
God is missing, and also the deepest truth about 
man himself. Through him we know God; through 
him also we learn to know ourselves. For com- 
prehending human nature as well as the divine 
nature, Jesus Christ is “a light for revelation.” 








In light of him the meaning of the thoughts of 
our own hearts becomes clear. We know what we 
mean by “man” primarily from him who also was 
truly man. Jesus illumines the meaning of our 
own lives. In light of him we can see more clearly 
what it means to be a man. 


I 


At least three things Jesus Christ reveals about 
the human heart. In the first place, he shows us 
that we are all sinful. Christ signifies sin by in- 
dicating it in our hearts; and in doing so he has 
become “a sign that is spoken against” and one 
much debated. We cannot have him as Sign with- 
out his significance for probing the heart. We 
cannot measure our lives by his perfect service of 
God without drawing the conclusion that we are 
all sinful. Thus by contrast Jesus reveals many 
hearts. 

It has been said of certain books: “Such works 
are mirrors: when a monkey peers into them, no 
Apostle can be seen looking out.” So it is when 
we read the Bible. The Bible is a mirror. And 
the main message of the Bible is the Word of 
God who is Jesus Christ himself: this is an 
especially brilliant mirror. When anyone peers 
into the mirror of the Word neither a monkey 
nor an Apostle looks out, but a sinful man. Even 
the so-called “saints” testify that this has been 
the case so long as they kept viewing themselves 
in the mirror of the Word. Three days before his 
death John Wesley said, “I the chief of sinners 
am, but Jesus died for me!” When asked, “Is 
this your language now?” he replied, “Yes, Christ 
is all!” 

Viewing ourselves in the Mirror of the Word, 
everything the Bible commands us to do immedi- 
ately changes into an accusation against us. Every 
imperative in the Bible, when we read it with 
personal appropriation and apply it to our own 
hearts, becomes a summons to account for some 
sinful failure. It is written, “Do not be anxious 
about your life” (Matthew 6:25). The thoughts 
of our hearts are plainly revealed when we read 
this verse as an act of confession, “We have been 
anxious about our lives.” 

Where it is written, “Everyone who is angry 
with his brother shall be liable to judgment” 
(Matthew 5:22), we find ourselves mirrored and 
are forced to exclaim, “We have been angry with 
our brothers and are now liable to judgment. 
Enter not into judgment with thy servant, Oh 
Lord, for in thy sight no flesh living shall be 
justified.” We have not been meek and humble in 
spirit nor have we truly hungered and thirsted 
after righteousness. We have failed to be merciful 
and pure in heart. We have resisted, in thought 
first and then in deed and for our own sakes, 
those who are evil. 

The chief commandments of both Testaments 
are “You shall love the Lord your God with all 
your heart and with all your soul and with all your 


mind and with all your strength” an: 


love your neighbor as yourself.” Si 
are mirrors. When we peer into the 


looks out. Here the thoughts of ou 
truly revealed. In the face of this mi: 


proper description is to say that we h 
God with our whole devotion nor o 
as ourselves. This sums up our sin, « 


commandments summarize the entir¢ 
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Christ shows us the perfect se: 


for which man was intended from ‘| 


and this is the second respect in whi 


the human heart. The Bible, of cor 
that the first man was created in ¢ 


God. To find what this means, hows 
very profitable trying to conjure up i: 
pictures of old Adam or speculati: 
original nature. Was the “image of 
upright stature? Was it his mind? O 
spiritual capacity? 

Answers to these questions are 
luminating. If we wish to learn mo1 
purpose or end for which human 
created, we need to turn our attenti: 
the first man, toward Jesus Christ 
Adam, whom Paul describes as “‘t 
the invisible God” (Colossians 1:15 

Doubtless this saying, that Jesus \ 
of God, points primarily to his revel: 
but the expression cannot be used 
ing to mind also the image of God 
first man was created. Elsewhere P: 
the “perfect” or “mature manhood 
“the measure of the stature of th: 
Christ” (Ephesians 4:13). In other v 
human nature and perfect huma: 
joined together in Jesus Christ. We 
“we are to grow up in every way i 
is the head, into Christ” (Ephesian: 

Man was created to serve God obe 
bly, and lovingly in his life. In t! 
images or reflects the will of God. 
came to restore that image; he cam: 
of a servant; he humbled hims 
obedient. From him we learn ane 
position of servanthood. This, his 
hood, was the role for which man! 
ated. 

Perfect service of God consists i 
love for neighbor. Christ exemplifi« 
life and in his teaching, and thus h« 
revealer of many hearts. His essex 
And since the Christian faith affirm 
been truly man, we may conclude th 
and the essence of our manhood a! 
same. Our essence then is love. In: 
may seem, in Christ we encounte! 
most nature of our own hearts, ‘ 
fidelity and enduring love we learn ' 
to be a man. 
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In most respects men are not alike. We do not 
all reason alike. We have different talents and 
different temperaments. But in one fundamental 
respect we are all the same: our nature and the 
true nature of men everywhere is to serve God 
through unbroken fidelity to one another. This 
fact about ourselves Jesus Christ most clearly re- 
veals. God “has shone in our hearts to give the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Christ. ... And we all, with unveiled face, 
beholding the glory of the Lord, are being changed 
into his likeness from one degree of glory to an- 
other; for this comes from the Lord who is the 
Spirit” (II Corinthians 4:6; 3:18). Not Adam’s 
likeness but the Christlike image of God: this is 
man’s nature and goal. 

Two things, then, Jesus Christ reveals about 
the human heart. First, he shows us the perfect 
image of God and love for neighbor for which man 
was intended from the creation; and secondly, 
without much debate it must then be confessed 
that we all are sinful. The first of these is man’s 
greatness, the second is man’s misery. 

How great is the vocation of any man, to have 
been destined from all eternity to become a serv- 
ant of God after the likeness of Christ! Yet when 
we gaze steadily at the people we actually are, 
especially when we measure ourselves in every 
way up against the “perfect manhood” of Jesus 
Christ, have we not most miserably done those 
things we ought not to have done and left undone 
those things we ought to have done, so that there 
isno health in us? 

An optimist is a man who thinks only of the 
evident greatness of man and of his possibilities 
which give ground for hope. A pessimist thinks 
only of the sin and evil with which human history 
is strewn. He notes that man manages to be more 
furious in his blood-letting and more vulgar and 
frenzied in his lusts than any animal is capable of 
being. To this the optimist replies, “Even man’s 
sin is evidence of his greatness, since no animal 
who lacks spirit can sin.” The truth out of many 
hearts is revealed when we see that both these 
Viewpoints are correct. Man’s greatness and man’s 
misery go together. At our best we all are sinful; 
and yet sin itself bears witness to the kind of 


servants we are intended by the grace of God to 
become. 


Ill 


Finally, a third thing: Jesus Christ reveals any 
man’s worth. Whether he possesses or does not 
Possess worth-while qualities, a man should be re- 
garded as of ultimate worth, not because of who 
1s or what he has but because of the love God 
has toward him. Call no man vile for whom Christ 


died! Not because he isn’t vile (who can put this ° 


beyond question?) but because even if he is Christ 
died precisely for him. 

_ God's redemptive love makes man worthy. This 
is the way the Bible always estimates human 








worth. God did not simply weigh the values of 
men and then choose Israel out of all nations be- 
cause he found them to be most deserving. He 
extended his love toward them and without any 
prerequisite merit on their parts made them his 
people. “When Israel was a child, I loved him, 
and called my son out of Egypt. . . . I taught 
Ephraim to walk; I took them on my arms; but 
they knew not that I healed them” (Hosea 11: 
1, 3). And through Israel God wills to bring his 
redemptive love to all peoples and a blessing to 
all nations. 

Consequently, the decisive factor in judging the 
worth of another person is not who he is or how 
admirable he may or may not be in himself but 
God’s love for him. This places worth in any man, 
no matter who he is. Especially is this true for 
Christians, for “By this we know love, that he laid 
down his life for us; and we ought to lay down 
our lives for the brethren” (I John 3:16). 

Love one another as Christ has loved you. For- 
give, as you have been forgiven. Be faithful as God 
is faithful. This is the ground whereon to stand 
in judging the worth of another. We do not rely 
on the inherent worth discernible or undiscern- 
ible in man. Of course, it is all to the good the 
more men appear to be worthy. But Christians 
as such should not merely admire the admirable, 
since God does more than that. He cares also for 
those whom he. does not admire; and even in the 
case of a man who, humanly speaking, is really 
admirable it would be impious to say that God’s 
love is swayed by his admiration for such a man. 
No, God cares for all, regardless of their own 
merits; and so the Christian should be perfected 
in love, even as he has first been loved. 

“What is man, that thou art mindful of him?” 
This question of the Psalmist contains its own an- 
swer. What is man? The answer rings throughout 
the Bible like glorious and unexpected news: 
“Thou, thou art mindful even of him!” God has 
been mindful of us in our creation, preservation, 
and all the things of this life. Moreover, God in 
Christ has every man in mind no matter who he 
is; so should we be mindful of others. Who among 
the “worthy” is worthy of God’s being mindful of 
him? 

So, as Simeon said, this child is set for the fall 
of many “worthy” ones in Israel. Who among the 
“unworthy” is not worthy of God’s being mindful 
of him if God minds the very least? So this child 
is set for the rising of many “unworthy” ones in 
Israel. Before God we are all leveled, and the 
truth about human worth revealed—to the joy and 
the consternation of many hearts. 
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Rule of Art 


It is with words as with sunbeams—the more 
they are condensed, the deeper they burn.— 
Robert Southey. 
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the decision to commit his life to God, and the 
choice of a mate. 

If the Church is to be important to young peo- 
ple, then, it must enter into these important de- 
cisions in a vital way. Adults have a responsibility 
to bring this about. Adults can make the Church 
and the ideals she represents alive and active 
when youth face decisions that will determine the 
whole course of their lives. 

Young people are influenced by adult attitudes. 
The decision a young person makes about a life- 
work will be influenced by the adult attitudes 
toward work to which he has been exposed. 

What is the attitude of the average adult toward 
his work? How many adults labor with any sense 
of Christian vocation? How many are in jobs to 
which they can bring a sense of commitment to 
God? Poll any group of your adult friends and 
find the answer. 

And yet the sacredness of all useful work is an 
important part of our Protestant heritage; a part 
that has been strangely neglected. “Our expres- 
sion ‘vocational guidance’ comes directly from 
Luther,” says Dr. Bainton. Luther believed that 
“(God) must continue his labors through human 
instruments. The lowlier the task the better. The 
milkmaid and the carter of manure are doing a 
work more pleasing to God than the psalm singing 
of a Carthusian. Luther never tired of defending 
those callings which for one reason or another 
were disparaged.” ! 


1From Here I Stand; A Life of Martin Luther, by Roland H. 


Bainton; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1950 
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Bishop William 
C. Martin, Dal- 
las-Fort Worth 
Area, is general 
chairman of the 
Advance Com- 
mittee of the 
Advance for 
Christ and His 
Church, which 
has as a major 
objective the 
expansion of 
mission work at 
home and over- 
seas, thus cre- 
ating a demand 
for more Chris- 
tian workers. 


Adults can help youth choose a Christian vo- 
cation by showing a Christian attitude toward 
daily work in their conversation around the din- 
ner table at home, in speech in public places, and 
in personal conduct in the workaday world. 

Methodist Service Projects says that a vocation 
is Christian when it (1) meets human need, (2) is 
morally constructive, (3) calls forth the full use 
of one’s talents, (4) builds fellowship, (5) and 


PHOTOS FROM METHODIST SERVICE PROJECTS, VOL. VIII. 
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The Methodist Church needs 5,000 professionally trained workers annually for its ministry to need 
This number includes 1,250 pastors, 2,800 nurses, 400 Christian educators, 500 for service on 


evokes a conviction from the worker that God 
calls him to serve. 

Adults can help youth in choosing a vocation by 
the kind of attitude shown toward work in the 
church. Some people are simply a mass of contra- 
dictions walking around on two feet. 

For example, here is a man who on the one hand 
contributes generously of his time and money to 
the church, and on the other hand complains con- 
tinuously at home and abroad about the way the 
church is run. He regularly enjoys roast preacher 
for Sunday dinner and otherwise voices a negative 
attitude toward the workers in the church. A 
young person growing up with such a contradic- 
tion, positive actions and negative attitudes, is not 
likely to feel called to work in the church and will 
always be defensive when challenged to serve in 
the church. 

There are other obvious contradictions. Church- 
going adults are frequently more lavish in their 
praise of the individual who attains a position ot 
large financial success than they are of the person 
who assumes a position of professional service in 
the church. The unfortunate contrast is often un- 
conscious, a subtle inflection of the voice, the 
choice of adjectives, the amount of enthusiasm, 
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etc., but also from the standpoint of the Christian 
standards of vocation as enumerated in this arti- 
cle and elsewhere. 

More specifically, adults in the church should 
see to it that their young people receive adequate 
information about the opportunities for work in 
the church. The Methodist Church needs 5,000 
professionally trained workers annually for its 
ministry to the needs of the world. This number 
includes the demand for 1,250 pastors, 2,800 
nurses, 400 Christian educators, 500 for service on 
the mission fields at home and abroad. 

Most individuals are not informed of the wide 
range of vocational opportunities in the Church. 
The Interboard Committee on Christian Vocations 
in its annual publication, Methodist Service Proj- 
ects, lists seventy-five different types of work in 
twelve general areas of vocational choice, ranging 
from the pastorate through agriculture, journal- 
ism, college teaching, home economics, business 
administration, and engineering. Adult groups 
can make this manual available to the youth of 
their churches. Indeed, some adult groups have 
already gone a step further and placed copies of 








Methodist Service Projects in the hands of the 
guidance person in the local high school. 

It is said that the committee on boys and girls 
work of the Kiwanis International has done an 
outstanding job in providing vocational informa- 
tion libraries and sponsored tours for high school 
students through local businesses and industrial 
plants. In one year, for example, more than 10,000 
Kiwanians helped some 266,000 students with vo- 
cational problems. And more than 3,000 scholar- 
ship awards were given by local clubs.2 Can the 
Church afford to do less? 

“Methodist Student Day” reminds us of our 
responsibility to our youth and students: first, to 
contribute funds for scholarships and student 
loans; second, to help our young people with their 
important life decisions; third, to develop a Chris- 
tian philosophy of vocation that shall give religious 
meaning and value to daily work; fourth, to bring 
to the attention of our young people the wide 
range of vocational opportunity and the need for 
leadership within the Church. 


2 How to Organize Your Guidance Program by Edgar L. Harden. 
Science Research Associates, 1950, p. 69. 


When Jesus Taught 


By O. G. Herbrecht 
Minister, The Evangelical and Reformed Churches of Junction City and Alido, Kansas 


To be able to teach vividly, yet simply and 
therefore effectively, is the dream of all teachers. 
Perhaps a brief study of the method of Jesus’ 
teaching may be helpful. 

Jesus, the Carpenter of Nazareth, spent about 
twenty-five years in a hill-girt town, not counting 
the few years in Egypt as a little child. After those 
years, he went out to share himself completely in 
public life. Those must have been the most ex- 
traordinary years. But that is another story. It is 
the brilliant simplicity of the Teacher of teachers 
that concerns us here. People who listened to the 
Christ never forgot what they heard. 

Since then it has been the highest dream of all 
conscientious teachers of religion to be able to 
teach effectively like Jesus taught. We know his 
truths and we try hard to present them acceptably. 
Yet there is something we seem not to have. There 
isa flatness to our efforts, a lack of color, contrast 
and vividness. Somehow we have not caught from 
him the secret of pedagogical “landscaping”! In 
What lay the charm and power of Jesus the 
Teacher? 

1. Jesus made earthly things become messen- 
gers of the divine. 

Jesus made no attempt at academic learnedness 
when he walked and talked with people. That, of 
Course, was the best evidence that he did have 
earning, for only the ignorant are pedantic. Under 





the brilliant simplicity of Jesus, all the common 
things burst into the glory of God—birds of the 
air, grain of the fields, lilies of the fields, holes of 
the foxes, vineyards on the hills, fishermen’s nets. 
... These things the common people understood 
and loved. No wonder they hung on Jesus’ every 
word. 

Personally, I can remember only two people 
who in a small way approached something of that 
ability. One was an old man I shall mention. He 
had been wonderfully redeemed from a life of sin. 
He was spending the rest of his days trying hard 
to make up for what he had wasted. He came to 
our community with a gospel team. One evening 
a member in the audience gave him a pair of 
shoes, used, but in good condition. Far from re- 
senting this, the old man was profusely grateful. 

The next evening the old man wore those shoes 
and displayed them proudly from the platform. 
When it was his turn to speak he started to talk 
about shoes! Quaintly he spoke about what it 
meant to him to spend a whole day in another 
Christian’s shoes—the responsibility of it. He told 
of the homes where there was sickness and sin; 
and of the need and sorrow where those shoes had 
taken him. He quoted, “How beautiful upon the 
mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good 
tidings. .. .” 

All of us that night, throwing our shoes into the 
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closets, saw a pile of old shoes; and every shoe 
began to talk of the glory of God... . That was 
long ago, vivid enough in its simplicity to remain 
fresh in mind and heart even to this day. 

2. Jesus made use of contrast and conflict. 

A vivid dress is one that most generally presents 
a striking color contrast: intense reds with greens, 
or a simple white against black. A vivid story is 
one in which the conflict is sharp and dramatic. 
Study Jesus. To James and John the fishermen, 
he said, “I will make you fishers of men... .” 
From a fish to a man is surely contrast cf ex- 
tremes. Again: “It was said to the men of old.... 
but I say to you”—the old order versus the new. 
To the man who wanted to be healed Jesus said, 
“Your sins are forgiven!”—the contrast of the 
physical with the moral. To grown-up people 
he said, “Unless you . . . become like children. 

. .’—the contrast between age and childhood. 
“Whoever would be great among you must be 
your servant’”—the conflict of position. “Then the 


King will say to those at his right hand. . . . to 
those at his left”—the contrast of reward and 
punishment. 


One can analyze the teaching method of Jesus 
and find almost everywhere these striking con- 
trasts and conflicts. Truth is constantly presented 
against the background of its opposites. Therein 
lay much of the secret of Jesus’ vividness. In every 
human life is the continual contrast and conflict 
of the good and the evil, the right and the wrong. 
Teaching presented in terms of such contrasts and 
conflicts sparkles because it is so thoroughly real 
and in harmony with daily experience. Such teach- 
ing “sticks”! 

There is, I know, in certain academic circles a 
strong sentiment against any “negative” teaching. 
The experts prefer staying on the level of the 
positive. But the danger of uncontrasted teaching 
is that of becoming flat and monotonous because 
it lacks color. Somehow a truth becomes far more 
vivid and intense against the background of its 
corresponding negative. Of course, we can go to 
extremes, not having the extraordinary mental 
balance of Jesus. We are likely to let our imagina- 
tion run riot in straining after emotional effects. 
I well remember some of the queer “biblical 
charts” strung across church platforms in which 
the “fires of hell” were painted screamingly; and 
the streets of gold and gates of pearl were bar- 
barian achievements of color and imagination. 
That sort of thing is not teaching—that is imposi- 
tion! It is not the contrast to the eye but the con- 
trast of truth and falsehood, of sin and of 
righteousness. It is the contrast to the soul that 
makes for vivid, effective teaching. 

3. Jesus chose his language carefully. 

No doubt about it, Jesus did have an unusual 
way of putting the truth. “If any one forces you 
to go one mile, go with him two miles... .” “It 
is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle than for a rich man to enter the kingdom 


of God.” “Say to this mountain, ‘M« 
yonder place,’.. .” 

Was that art natural to him? Or dic 
in Nazareth help him find not only | 
also the language for it? Think of 
schooling. He never attended the sch: 


and Shamai, yet what rhetoric he « 
and what style! I cannot help feeling | 


time to learning how to state a truth : 
plain its contents. 

We could go far in improving the |: 
of our teaching if we would spend m« 
paring not only what we want to say 
want to say it. The “dress” of our th 
an important part in the effect of 
Many a “homely truth” has been pe1 
cause someone has said it cleverly 
stone gathers no moss” is a picture 
saying, “Don’t be a tramp!”—and to ¢ 
is far more effective. 


The teaching of religion is often too 
of careless or ill chosen wording. Sur: 


truths of Christianity are worthy of t! 
ments we can give them. Jesus w: 
clothing even ordinary truth in sir 
luminating language. We may not be : 


his mastery, but we might well det 


and now to improve the manner of « 
we pass on the truth. 
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Great Speeches 


Or ALL the speeches ever made, 


would you like to have heard in pe 


Dr. Irving J. Lee, Northwestern Un 
fessor of public speaking, asked 318 


question, 88 per cent named either ( 


mon on the Mount or Lincoln’s Get 
dress. One man wanted to hear Joe St 
well Address.” 

Seventy-six per cent of those que! 
would go out of their way to hear on 
the following: Winston Churchill, Alt 
General Eisenhower, Eleanor Ro 
Walter Winchell. 
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PiayING is simple. One need on! 
proper key at the proper time, the: 
ment will perform of itself—Johai 


if 7 7 


Ir there be a God, all is well; if Ch: 


all, see that it governs not thee.— 
relius. 


7 : fi 7 


THE fact that it is God that giveth 
is no reason why we need not plan 
—St. Augustine. 
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Speaking 
the Truth 


in Love 


By John W. Brush 


Professor of Church History, 
Andover Newton Theological School 


This article dealing with Protestant-Roman 
Catholic relations will be helpful in teachintshe 
International Lessons for June 24. ; 


\ 
* 


|r is about 9 o’clock Sunday morning. I jump 
into my car to keep an appointment to conduct 
worship and preach in a city forty miles away. 
My route will take me through a semicircle of 
suburbs of the great city near which I make my 
home. Nine o’clock Sunday is early for the average 
autoist. How quiet are the streets! I can make 
good time. 

I have not gone three miles, however, before I 
am stopped, and not by a red light. Swarms of 
people are moving down the steps of St. Mary’s. 
They blacken the sidewalks, and the bluecoat has 
his hand up as I stop and a few score of the wor- 
shipers cross the street. In two minutes I am on 
my way again, but the autos are thicker and my 
progress is slower for a half mile. 

Two miles further on I see a bluecoat again. 
The people are filing into Sacred Heart. 

Twenty miles along, I see St. Peter’s up ahead. 
Looks quiet along the streets between a quarter 
mile of parked cars. I’ll hurry, and maybe I'll 
avoid the exodus this time. The bluecoat waves 
me on. Near St. Peter’s when mass lets out it looks 
like a street by Yankee Stadium when the ball 
game is just over. 

Well before eleven I reach the church that ex- 
pects me. The last of the masses is through in this 
town, the last of the worshipers are homeward 
bound with their fat Sunday paper and their 
Catholic paper under their arm. 

When Deacon Eliot holds open the sanctuary 
door for me to go in to begin the service, I am 
mildly dismayed by the empty pews. Mildly, I 










say, because I’ve seen this many a time before. 
Afterwards I learn of the many empty pews in the 
eight other Protestant churches in this little city. 


I 


As I drive home, my mind is filled with long 
thoughts. 

At their present rate of growth, will these peo- 
ple of the mass and the Rosary soon be taking 
over the power in our corner of the country, to 
say nothing of our nation as a whole? Their fami- 
lies are generally larger than ours. Their money 
fills the bishops’ coffers. This very ride today 
shows me three new parochial school buildings 
going up. The archbishop’s picture seldom fails 
the daily papers, usually blessing a cornerstone, 
though it may be capping a class of nurses, or re- 
ceiving a group of converts from Protestantism. 

As a Protestant, am I envious of this numerical 
and financial power, this power as of a well- 
marshalled army trained from childhood to 
render implicit obedience to spiritual superiors? 
Do I sincerely fear this power as hostile to Ameri- 
can traditions? After all, these people who slowed 
my auto’s progress this morning are people who 
name the name of Jesus Christ, and are generally 
honest, godly people. 

If it is true, as some claim, that fear keeps most 
of them loyal to their church, shall I be glad that 
fear is not altogether useless in keeping people in 
order? The bishops and the people say many 
things about the state of society to which I can 
heartily agree. And the Catholics on our street are 
pleasant people, and the best of neighbors. 

Such thoughts shuttle back and forth through 
many a Protestant mind today, especially in the 
regions that fester up into’a big city. Let us con- 
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tinue thinking together on this problem of 
Catholic-Protestant relations. It is one of the most 
important issues before us as Protestants and as 
Americans now. There is a continual debate go- 
ing on, a debate that grows warmer in tense times 
like ours, and much emotional heat is being spent 
on it. 

The Catholic-Protestant problem is not a new 
one: it has been broiling more or less these past 
four and a half centuries, or since Martin Luther 
posted his ninety-five theses that called in ques- 
tion the theory and the practice of the selling of 
indulgences. Tragically the problem has even oc- 
casioned the spilling of blood, despite the fact that 
other issues beside the distinctly religious ones 
become involved in the complex of war. 

Let us as followers of the Prince of Peace re- 
solve that by His Grace we shall never harbor 
in our hearts that awful bitterness that writes it- 
self out into violence. I tremble when I meet the 
expressions of positive hate on some tongues 
against the Roman Catholics. Such hatred does not 
belong to Christ’s people. It usually reflects small 
minds, frustrated by circumstances, that must find 
a scapegoat for failures. One cannot feed on the 
Spirit of Jesus Christ and cherish such hatred in 
the heart. 


II 


When this is said, then let us remember that 
there is room in our world for open, healthy, en- 
lightening controversy. Some people are mortally 
afraid of the first breath of controversy. A pastor 
told me that after preaching on the subject of 
Catholicism and Protestantism a sermon in which 
of course he praised Protestantism and spoke 
plainly his reasons against certain Catholic prac- 
tices, some of his members begged him, with pain 
in their eyes, not to preach on that subject again. 
Possibly he had been bitter and hateful. I hope 
not. 

But these protesters feared the subject. Maybe 
some of them were partners in mixed marriages, 
or had children who were such. Maybe some had 
Catholic business partners and wanted no tempta- 
tion to think unkindly of the partner’s religion. 
Some were probably timid souls who feared in 
some indefinite way the possible results of strong 
speech. If my friend was really quite bitter, I 
doubt not there were some in his congregation who 
welcomed his strong words. There are always 
“Protestants” who hate Catholics more than they 
love Christ or his gospel or his adopted brothers. 

We must pray to be delivered from both hatred 
and fear. And then we can carry on the Catholic- 
Protestant debate to fruitful purpose. When con- 
troversy ceases to be open and healthy and en- 
lightening, then, as in a gentleman’s world, some- 
one needs to change the subject or bring it back 
to a higher or different plane. 

What we want to say, then, is that in this in- 
evitable debate between two strongly different 


versions of the Christian faith, let u 
side in truth and love, with a hunge 
and a reverence for it, and with a | 
that issues in friendliness and patien 
love for truth, and with God’s gift of 
let us face these tensions, and live our 

Here are some obligations we owe t 

We must keep a large and long pers) 
must learn to distrust the rumors. W< 
with the facts just as much as we c: 
of them. I remember a man in a Bibl: 
claimed there had once and long ago be 
pope in Rome. I smiled in disbelief. H 
angry with me. But he had no proof 
cient rumor. It was altogether too sn 
for either of us to get excited over. I ha 
studied more history than he had, so 
should have listened to me. Don’t yor 

In times of tensions, excitable p 
spread rumors of guns piled up in Cath 
cellars. Knowing how rumors are bor 
and soon are shouting in our suspi 
and whispered down our back alley 
should be able to bury these things ve 


III 


As to what Catholics believe, it is o1 
very easy to find out. Men who wor! 
and libraries can readily find for you 
books. And if you say that many thi 
believed and practiced which are not i 
you may be right, but we must still le: 
fairly, and from real knowledge and 
hearsay. The large advertisements th: 
put in the papers now do not tell the 
truth as we see it, for they write propa 
are learning more and more how to 
ganda.) We may criticize what they 
us know whereof we speak. 

In a measure it comes down to thi 
estants must get ourselves better info 
our own faith. We believe that our 
faith is true, and that Roman Catho! 
some of this saving truth in the w 
priestly and sacramental and church]; 
Let us study how these things came 
did the New Testament Church ch 
course of the centuries into the Chu 
one thing, burned all the people who « 
agree with it? There are more and 
groups in the churches to help us und¢ 
things. 

The main thing is a sturdy, vital, sa 
our own. When Catholics call us me 
(Protestant), can we answer with ou! 
faith in Jesus Christ and our love fo 
the Church? 

Let us then lay hold on the facts 
lay fresh hold on our own deep fai 
should say, let Jesus Christ lay nev 
us, that we may be better servants o 
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the Truth. As his servants, we shall keep the 
faith, not with an ill-tempered argumentative or 
dogmatic spirit, and not as men afraid of facts 
from any quarter. 

In the next place, let us cleave to Christ the 
Truth, in the spirit of Love. He is the King of 
Love. In times of tension and controversy we need 
him more than ever, for we so easily betray him 
by our selfish passions of impatience, anger, and 
hate. 

Christian love has so much to contribute to 
truth. Love helps us achieve the spirit of un- 
derstanding. Love opens our eyes to new sides 
of the persons and the parties with whom we are 
inclined, as selfish human beings, to disagree hate- 
fully and to quarrel. 

Catholics are human beings. They are Catholics, 
ninety-nine out of a hundred of them, because 
they were born that way; even as we are Prot- 
estants, most of us, for the same reason. If they 
are loyal and devoted, then, to their Church, they 
deserve our praise and emulation. Why cannot we 
be equally devoted? Loving understanding gets 
us down out of controversial and suspicious levels 
to the happier levels where neighbors respect and 
befriend each other, regardless of creed. 

We may use our voices and our pens and our 
votes to expose and to oppose some of the policies 
of their bishops, as they affect, for example, pub- 
lic education. Yet when they are ill, these Catholic 
neighbors of ours, we are sorry. And when we 
have trouble, how we appreciate their kindness! 
I remember a dear old couple, Protestants, whose 
next-door neighbors were Catholics. The old hus- 
band disliked Catholics in general. But that did 
not hinder his willingness and gratitude when the 
young Catholic woman next door came in every 
day or two to wash and dress his sick wife. 

And here is a loving and understanding spirit 
from the Protestant side. The chimer in our 
church plays his tower chimes for perhaps a half 
hour every Saturday. I often hear them pealing 
the well-loved melodies of our beloved hymns. 
One he often plays is one I did not recognize. He 
told me it was a favorite hymn of the Catholics, 
“O Sacred Heart.” (The Catholic Church is but 
two doors from ours.) I think that this is a very 
friendly and admirable gesture. 


IV 


How the world needs love—patient, persever- 
ing, understanding, reconciling love! God’s Spirit 
has not yet revealed how we can melt Protestants 
and Catholics into one Christian family. In the 
Cause of Christian truth we must advance the 
evangelical cause and answer those who seriously 
attack it. For truth’s sake too we must expose evil 
in high places. But we can seek and we can find 
the Christian way of living and working in these 
areas of tension. 

Most of us are not gifted in debate or contro- 
versy. Let us remember that the witness of a 








truth-loving and a Christlike life is far and away 
the best witness we can make. 

Let me add a postlude. As I write, it is the 
Christmas season. My sixteen-year-old daughter 
and her sixteen-year-old Catholic friend have just 
risen from the floor where together they were 
setting up the clay figures of the manger scene on 
a low table in our living room. As I saw them 
there together I felt that there is One, even our 
common Lord and Master, who is winsome and 
magnetic and wonderful enough to draw us to- 
gether, Protestant and Catholic, and all who name 
his name in love. 

The debate and even the tension cannot be 
whisked away with a sweep of sentiment. We are 
not together and cannot be together, we must 
admit, on many issues in our present degree of 
light. We must serve the truth that commands 
us. But we must also honor and obey the Love that 
lifts us. All who love the Lord Christ are truly 
one family. When the mists have rolled away, we 
shall know it beyond the flicker of a doubt. 
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Modern Indecency 


... As sex ceased to be a closed subject, a res- 
ervation for the secret mind, and became a topic 
of conversation, religion, its complement, which 
had been of general interest, was repressed. No 
longer ashamed of their passions people became 
shy and repressive about their aspirations. It be- 
came as indecent, as embarrassing to discuss the 
soul or to pray in a social group as it had been 
to discuss the body or perform its functions in 
the presence of others. Spirituality became 
shameful as sex brazen.—From Morals Since 
1900, by Gerald Heard; 1950, Harper and 
Brothers. 
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Music Workshop 


TuHE Fifth Annual Workshop on “Music in the 
Church” will be held at Scarritt College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, July 15-20, 1951. This work- 
shop is a project of Scarritt College with the 
Division of the Local Church, General Board of 
Education of The Methodist Church co-operating. 
This is an opportunity for choir directors, church 
school superintendents, organists, directors of 
Christian education, pastors, annual conference 
and district leaders in Christian education, and 
others to discover how their responsibilities 
merge in the use of music in the life of the Church. 

Emphasis will be placed on the use of music in 
the total program of the Church, especially its 
function in developing Christian ideas and pro- 
moting Christian experiences of the highest order. 
For further information, write Scarritt College, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 











Facing Our Imperfections 


By Margaret Cubine 


Graduate Student, Garrett Biblical Institute 


For the person whose life is committed to the 
service of others, who is a leader, who is con- 
fessedly religious, one of the difficulties of every- 
day living is to face imperfection, or downright 
sinfulness, in himself and in the people for 
whom and with whom he works. 

Yet imperfection and this sinfulness are facts 
of our existence. Since man first became a 
responsible moral being he has lived in such a 
situation. And today there is the president of 
the men’s class who must dominate every session, 
or the steward who gives generously of time and 
money but cannot tolerate the newest member on 
his committee because his political conviction is 
different, or the teacher who studies diligently 
but can brook no criticism of her point of view 
without sulking. 

They are irksome, to be sure, but for the sake of 
perspective, it might be wise to seek illustrations 
in history. The story of David, king of Israel, for 
example, is well known. He committed an act 
recognized as dastardly. Simply for his own per- 
sonal satisfaction he took another man’s wife; 
and then when his misdeed was about to be 
discovered, he had the husband sent away into 
battle where he would certainly be slain. Had 
it not been for the courageous prophet Nathan, 
who pointed his finger straight at the king and 
declared, “Thou art the man” (II Samuel 12:7, 
King James Version), this sinfulness of David 
might have rankled in his spirit until, like the 
jealousy of Othello, it destroyed him. 

David had the courage to accept the reprimand, 
to repent, to accept his punishment, and thus 
the saint triumphed over the sinner. But David 
had not become a perfect man. His weakness and 
moral laxity in the disciplining of his sons repaid 
him untold agony; yet David, despite his imper- 
fections, is one of the greatest heroes of history 
and literature. He was neither saint nor sinner, 
but a very human mixture of both. 

Like David, all of us are mixtures of bad and 
good, imperfection and greatness. Let us have 
the courage to face that fact. In some people, like 
the tragic heroes, greatness ultimately succumbs 
to weakness, but in others like David the hero 
prevails. The glorious, inspiring truth is that 
people can be great in spite of their imperfections. 

The pages of history, both sacred and secular, 
are full of just such human beings. Peter, who 
vowed, “Lord, I am ready to go with you to prison 
and death,” only a few hours later declared of 
his master, “I do not know him” (Luke 22: 33, 57). 

But this same Peter, after being arrested, 





threatened, and charged not to preac! d 
his work, declaring boldly, “We mus’ ] 
rather than men” (Acts 5:29). 

Nevertheless, he had not become :; 
courageous saint. On at least one later e 
lacked the courage of his convictio: 
as Paul tells the story. Peter had been 
first of the early Christians to assert 
shown me that I should not call any m 
or unclean,” and “Truly I perceive that 
no partiality, but in every nation a 
fears him and does what is right is a: 
him” (Acts 10:28, 34-35). 

Consequently, when he visited Paul 
he had no scruples about eating with 
Christians there, that is, until ther 
Antioch some members of the stricte 
tive party in Jerusalem. Fearing then 
back and separated himself” (Galatia: 

And Paul says, “I opposed him t 
because he stood condemned” (Gala‘ 

No, Peter had not become perfect 
would Christianity have been withou 

About fifteen hundred years lat 
Luther from his early childhood was s: 
by fear that his whole personality seen 
He never became a completely lovab| 
in defiance of the highest authority of 
nailed to the church door the wo 
theses which represented his convi 
under the threat of death he declar: 
if not in the exact words, “Here I sta: 
no other.” 

What conclusions may we draw 
instances as these? In the first plac 
gather from a cloud of witnesses th« 
accept our own imperfections. It is 
have limitations. Men are human b: 
tures, and not gods. We do not have to 
weaknesses in the depths of our 
minds or rationalize them away, or 
over with a veneer of boastful con 
can drag them out into the light :; 
them. Perhaps, as Luther ultimatel; 
fear transformed into assurance anc 
may discover our very weakness tran 
our greatest strength. On the other ha 
not conquer some imperfection for a 
time, but we can learn to live with it wi 
overcome, and we may be sure that as « 
God we have value, that we have so! 
tion to make to our fellow man—w 
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June 3: THE JOHANNINE LETTERS 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By Frederick C. Grant 


Professor of Biblical Theology, 
Union Theological Seminary 


The three Johannine letters belong with the 
Fourth Gospel. They should be considered from 
the same point of view; for they were written 
from the same point of view; even their style 
and language are much the same. And so is their 
religious or theological point of view. 

As we have seen, these four writings form a 


strong contrast with the Book of Revelation, 
also attributed to John. The epistles seem to be 
later than the Gospel, though they express a simi- 
lar attitude towards “Docetism.” This was the 
theory that Christ was only a phantom or “appear- 
ance,” and had no real human life, no body of 
real flesh and blood. As Professor Dodd holds, 
the author of the epistles, or at least the author 
of Epistle I, was a diligent student of the Gospel 
of John, and formed both his thought and his 
style upon it as a model. 

Epistles II and III are mere notes from “the 
Elder.” One, the third, is to Gaius, thanking him 

















for his support of the Elder’s missionary work, and 
warning him against a certain Diotrephes, who is 
apparently trying his best to frustrate the effort. 
The Elder promises to deal with him when he 
comes. The language reminds us of the far earlier 
warnings of Paul, addressed to the partisans at 
Corinth! 

One of the important features for us to note is 
the dependence of the early Christian missionaries 
upon their converts for hospitality and support 
upon further journeys (III John 5-8; compare 
Matthew 10:8-13, 40-42, etc.). What he says in 
verse 9, “I have written something to the church,” 
probably refers to Epistle II, which is addressed 
“To the elect lady and her children, whom I love 
in the truth.” This is quite transparent; the “lady” 
is a personification of the Church—and presum- 
ably it is the church to which Gaius belongs. 

In this epistle, addressed to a church rather 
than an individual, the warning against false 
teaching is more pointed. “Many deceivers have 
gone out into the world, men who will not ac- 
knowledge the coming of Jesus Christ in the flesh” 
(II John 7). These men are obviously the Doce- 
tists, whom we know from the Letters of Ignatius 
of Antioch, written on his way to martyrdom at 
Rome about a.p. 112. We also know them, and 
more intimately, from the First Epistle. As we 
have seen, their pefycrse views are refuted and 
rejected throughout Me Gospel of John. 

At the same time, the Elder (whose name was 
probably John, even if he was not John the 
Apostle) warns his readers to hold fast, and 
“abide in the doctrine of Christ.” One who thus 
abides in Christ’s teaching—and in the true 
doctrine about Christ (ie., the reality of his 
“coming”)—“has both the Father and the Son” 
(verse 9). And this is the test to be applied to 
new teachers, traveling missionaries, or evange- 
lists—there were many of them in the early 
Church. “If any one comes to you and does not 
bring this doctrine, do not receive him.” 

Under the conditions of the life of the Church in 
the first and second centuries, before a strong ec- 
clesiastical organization was established, such 
warnings were doubly necessary. In the Didache 
(or “Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,” soon after 
A.D. 100) several tests are proposed. For example, 
“Whoever shall say, in the spirit, ‘Give me money 

. or something else,’ you are not to listen to 
him! But if he tells you to give to others, who 
are in want, let nobody pass judgment on him.” 

It is no doubt because of their connection with 
the First Epistle that these two brief notes have 
been preserved. As Edgar J. Goodspeed observes 
in his Introduction to the New Testament (1937), 
the two epistles known as II and III John would 
have disappeared long ago had they not been 
attached to I John. In fact, some early church 
writers seem to have referred to all three as one 
continuous epistle, others to the three as two 
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letters—i. e., I = one, II-III = the ot 

The great letter we know as I John 
a homily (compare the opening of 
rather than as an epistle. But its epist: 
acter and purpose are clear before lo: 
5:13 (“I write this to you”) we are su1 

The anti-Docetic purpose of I Joh 
Perhaps we today minimize the dans 
“divine phantom” idea as applied to 
earthly life and physical body. But it w: 
in the second century, and if Docetic ‘ 
had triumphed, Christianity would h 
peared forever in the quicksands of the 
mythology so popular in some areas o! 
religion. 

In the Gospel of Peter, for example 
150), Jesus kept silence upon the Cros 
felt no pain” (Fragment 1:11). When |! 
last words are, “My power, my powe! 
forsaken me” (ib. 19). The risen Lord 
human than the crucified: the an; 
reach the heavens, “but the head of hi 
was higher than the heavens” (ib. 40). 

In the Acts of John (about a.p. 150 
apostle is represented as saying that 
when he lay on Jesus’ breast, his flesh 
at others insubstantial and immateria 
93). And, strangely, what Bunyan’s | 
eagerly desired to trace and follow (t! 
very footprint) was nonexistent, accor: 
Docetic forgery: “Often when I walke 
I tried to see the print of his foot, whet 
it appeared on the ground—for I saw t 
apparently lifting himself up from the 
I never saw it! These things I tell you 
in order to encourage your faith in hi 
is the Gnostic faith, the bizarre do: 
“phantom deity,” not the historic faith « 
Testament or the orthodox faith of the « 
whole. In short (chapter 101), “you |! 
suffered; but I did not suffer. . . . Wh: 
of me [perhaps in the four Gospels, « 
Paul and in Hebrews and throughout | 
cal New Testament], that befell me no‘ 
they do not say, that I did suffer. What 
I signify to you, for I know you will u1 
Then follows a mystical exposition of t! 
of “the Word,” the wounding of “‘the \ 
so on. 

The main concern of these authors ' 
to keep the idea of suffering as remot 
from God, Christ, the Logos, divinit; 
from the divine nature—which accordi 
spread Hellenistic views must be “i 
i.e., incapable of suffering. An almost 
cern was to separate the body from | 
and matter, or the physical body, fron 
also was a fairly popular idea, bein: 
various religious circles in the first 
centuries, and even later. It reflects 1 
Orphic and Pythagorean view of the | 
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tomb of the soul. “Body, s6ma = tomb, séma” 
was the simple formula. 

But, as we have already seen, if this theory had 
triumphed, historical Christianity would have 
gone “the way of all the earth,” and would today 
be as dead as Orphism or Pythagoreanism. 

Christianity means the redemption of the body, 
the purifying and ennobling of the flesh, the sanc- 
tifying and consecration of human nature, the 
resurrection of man from the tomb in which his 
native instincts and his sinful desires have laid 
him. That message still needs emphasis, for there 
are still people today who would abandon the 
body to its natural impulses, and represent reli- 
gion as mere “wishful thinking” or, on the other 
hand, a “spiritual” culture wholly divorced from 
the life of the body, the need of the world, and 
the whole material side of human life. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By W. McFerrin Stowe 


Minister, First Methodist Church, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


The lesson for this Sunday deals with all three 
of the Johannine letters. But as you begin to 
study these, you will realize that the second and 
third letters are really of minor significance in 
comparison to the first letter. The First Letter of 
John is filled with fine insights into the person of 
Jesus Christ and the meaning of the Christian 
faith. It lacks order and form, and you will dis- 
cover it almost impossible to outline for a class 
session, but many passages are well worth study 
and discussion. 

If the class does not have time to read and 
discuss all of the letters, it is suggested that you 
choose in advance those sections which will be of 
special importance and worth. 

To begin the class session, you might ask and 
answer the familiar questions: (1) When was the 
letter written? (2) By whom was it written? 
(3) Why: was it written? 

Then have the class read the text of the letter. 
While studying it seek to determine: (4) What did 
it mean to those to whom it was written? and 
(5) What does it mean to us today? These five 
questions will be used as the general outline for 
this lesson in the following teaching plan. 

This lesson will seek to familiarize the members 
of the class with the three Johannine letters and 
their meaning and purpose and what they can 
Mean to us today. 

‘ An introductory statement could be like this: 

During the past four Sundays we have found the 
Gospel of John to be a fascinatingly beautiful and 
helpful book. For some of us it is our favorite 
book in the Bible. But some of us who love it so 
may have missed a little gem which goes along 
with it, the First Letter of John. Probably writ- 


ten by the same person, it has some of the loveliest 
passages to be found anywhere. It is a jewel that 
we will find joy in reading and discussing today. 
Also today we will look at two much shorter let- 
ters written by the same author, the Second and 
Third Letters of John.” 

I. When, by whom, and why was I John written? 

A. In discussing the Fourth Gospel, what did we 
suggest was the likely date of its origin? Why did 
we find that date most likely? If this letter was 
written by the same John, approximately what 
dates would it seem likely this letter comes from? 
Why? 

B. What do you find in reading I John that in- 
dicates the date of its origin? What conditions 
seem to exist? Do we know when the Gnostic 
movement began in the early Church? 

C. We said a few minutes ago that it seems prob- 
able that the same man wrote the Fourth Gospel 
and I John. Why do we think so? In reading these 
two what emphases do we find which are similar? 
What words and expressions are used by both? 
Is there any statement in I John as to who the 
author was? Why then do we call it I John? 

D. We spoke a moment ago of Gnosticism. What 
was Gnosticism? Grant speaks of this type of 
Gnosticism: which I, II, and III John are opposing 
as being “Docetism.” What were the beliefs of 
Docetism? (If the class members. cannot answer 
this question, it will be wise for the teacher to 
spend a few minutes explaining Docetism and 
Gnosticism. Grant gives the short explanation of 
Docetism as follows: “This was the theory that 
Christ was only a phantom or ‘appearance’ and 
had no real human life, no body of real flesh and 
blood.”’) 

Further information can be gathered from a re- 
ligious encyclopedia or a history of the early 
Church, either of which might be obtained from 
the pastor or a city library. This would be an 
interesting subject for a five-minute report from 
a member of the class. However, it should be ex- 
plained, regardless of who does it, as so much 
early Christian literature was affected by it. Even 
the original form of the Apostles’ Creed arose in 
answer to the Gnostic concepts and in opposition 
speaks of the human qualities of Jesus, “Born of 
the Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, 
was crucified, dead and buried... .” 

II. Reading and discussing I John 

Ask the members of the class to open their 
Bibles to I John and have different members of 
the class read different sections of the book. 

A. Read I John 1:1-4. What does John say is 
the purpose of this writing? Is this a letter like 
those written by Paul? Why not? What other writ- 
ing does this remind you of in its opening para- 
graph as to form? What kind of writing would 
you call this? 

B. Read I John 1:5-10. What does the writer 
mean when he declares, “If we say we have no 
sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not 
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in us”? Who was saying they had no sin? What 
was the moral result of the Gnostics ignoring the 
physical, and saying that only the spiritual was 
real? What do you think of verse 9? Does it still 
apply today? Why does one have to confess his 
sins? 

C. Read I John 2:1-6. What does the author 
mean in the first verse of this second chapter? 
What does he mean when he says: “He is the ex- 
piation for our sins”? In verses 5 and 6 what 
standard does he set up for a Christian? Do you 
think this a good standard? There is an applica- 
tion of this standard in I John 2:9. What do you 
think of this? Do you accept it? Do you practice 
it? 

D. Read I John 2:18-29. Who is he calling the 
antichrist? What teachings is he refuting? What 
answer is he giving to the heretical ideas of the 
Docetists? Read I John 3: 4-11. What do you think 
of this idea? Do you imagine it impressed those 
who read it first? What do you imagine it meant 
to them? 

E. Read I John 3:1-3, 14-18, 23-24. Do these 
teachings have meaning for us today? Do you 
have a personal knowledge of this love of God 
he speaks of? If not, is it because you have failed 
to fulfill the teaching in verses 16, 17, and 18? 
How shall we fulfill them? Do you agree that it 
is necessary to keep the commandments of God if 
we are “to abide in him and he in us”? Why? 

F. Read I John 4:7-21. What do you think of 
this passage? Does it remind you of a passage in 
one of Paul’s letters? What is the difference be- 
tween this and I Corinthians 13? What do you 
think of the statement that “God is love”? What 
does it mean? Is it a definition of God or a descrip- 
tion of God? Why do we consider it a very fine 
description? Do you agree that “he who does not 
love does not know God”? What is meant by love? 
Love whom? Love what? What do you think of 
the reasoning “if God so loved us, we also ought 
to love one another”? Why is this true? Do you 
agree that “there is no fear in love, but perfect 
love casts out fear”? Why? 

G. Read I John 5:1-5. After repeating his theme 
that if we are to love God we must obey his com- 
mandments in verse 3, the author declares: “And 
his commandments are not burdensome.” Do you 
agree with this? Do you find his commandments 
burdensome? Why not? Why are they for some? 
Why does a Christian find the commandments of 
God a joy rather than a burden? In verse 4 when 
he writes: “this is the victory that overcomes the 
world, our faith,” what does he mean? In verse 5 
he goes on to ask: “Who is it that overcomes the 
world but he who believes that Jesus is the Son 
of God?” The implication is that no one does. 
Would you accept that answer? How would you 
defend it? 

H. What is your estimate of this book? Do you 
like it? Why? Do you think it important? Why? 


Do you think it is basic in a Christia 
phy? Why? What do you think it me: 
to whom it was written? What doe 
us today? Summarize its meaning. 

III. The Second Letter of John 

Read the full letter in class if there 
ask a few questions, such as: 

A. Who is “the elder” referred to 
Who are “the elect lady and her chil 
what purpose was this letter written‘ 
John hope to accomplish? 

B. Why does he say the letter is so 
are his plans for the future? 

C. Do you consider this an import: 
Why not? Why was it included 
Testament? 

IV. The Third Letter of John 

Read all this letter in class if there 
time. 

A. To whom is this letter address« 
the author’s purpose in writing? V 
trephes who is mentioned? Who is G 
seems to be the point of contention | 
two? 

B. Do you consider this an import: 
What is its significance for us today? 

Assignment: Ask the class to read fi 
day the Letter of James and study t! 
in Adult Student. 


Scientific Warfare 


THE plane crew that bombed Hi: 
practically immune from its prey, a |: 
of which was made up of women ai 
—From Morals Since 1900, by Ge 
1950, Harper and Brothers. 
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How the Healer Must Act 


Ir only God would walk our stree' 
shame, and say with lips like ours, ‘ 
forgiven thee”! When an airplane is v 
mountainside, we wish there could bh: 
healing; but the ambulance train mu 
circuitous trails, and doctors must 1: 
broken limbs. There is no radar pai 
were to forgive us by some gesture in 
could we know? Albert Schweitzer 
the folk in the Lambarene Forest b« 
Germany, but they were unaware of 
sion until he went to live in the mi 
need. The cleansing of history must b« 
history, for only God can forgive; yet 
be wrought within history, for only 
know ourselves forgiven—From So 
So We Pray, by George A. Buttrick; | 
don-Cokesbury Press. 
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BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By Frederick C. Grant 


It is hard to say whether the Epistle of James 
is really an epistle—or letter—or a “homily” 
(scarcely a “sermon” in the modern sense). James 
Moffatt called it a “pastoral or homily, addressed 
to Christians in general.” 

The author is apparently a teacher, without any 
important ecclesiastical office (contrast the 
“Elder” of the Epistles of John). True, he ad- 
dresses ‘‘the twelve tribes in the dispersion,” i.e., 
all Christians everywhere. He uses the figure of 
the scattered tribes of Israel and applies it to 
Christians, because the early Church looked upon 
itself as the New Israel, or even as the True 
Israel, the Remnant foretold by the prophets. His 
use of the term implies neither an ecumenical 
office on his part, nor the Jewish nationality of 
his readers. 

Nor does he claim to be either James the 
Apostle or James the brother of the Lord. In 
striking contrast with Paul, who usually began 
his letters with “Paul, an Apostle... ,” our author 
calls himself simply “James, a servant of God and 
of the Lord Jesus Christ.” He was either a Chris- 
tian named James (i.e., “Jacob”) who used his 
own proper name, or—perhaps more likely—he 
was writing in the name of the Apostle. In that 
case, as in the case of the Pastoral Letters written 
by a late Paulinist, the author is writing to the 
scattered Christian brotherhood as James of 
Jerusalem might have written them—with firm- 
ness and authority, and with appeal to the teach- 
ing of Jesus. 

But his knowledge of the Pauline letters—or at 
least of Paul’s teaching about faith, the Law, and 
justification—and his apparent familiarity with 
First Peter, makes the epistle rather late to be an 
authentic work of the Bishop of Jerusalem, the 
brother of Jesus. Further, his reference to himself 
as “servant of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ” 
seems to rule out this identification. Finally, his 
knowledge of Hellenistic (i.e., Graeco-Roman) 
popular philosophy seems most unlikely in a Gali- 
lean who followed his brother to Jerusalem, be- 
lieved in him only at the very end of the ministry, 
and became head of the Jerusalem church per- 
haps as late as the 40’s or 50’s. 

And yet the Jewish element in the epistle (or 
homily) is undeniable. No other book of the New 
Testament has the flaming ardor and incisive ut- 
lerance which we find elsewhere only in the 
Sermon on the Mount! No other New Testament 
Writing is so thoroughly saturated with Jewish 

Wisdom” ideas—such as we find in Proverbs, in 
the Wisdom of Jesus the Son of Sirach, or in the 

isdom of Solomon. Some of its major themes 
ae identical with those in the Jewish Wisdom lit- 
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erature. For the best of reasons! That “literature” 
is really the crystallization of a Wisdom tradi- 
tion, a lore handed down by word of mouth, by 
individuals and in schools, for a long time before 
it was given written form. 

The tradition lying behind James is undoubt- 
edly Jewish Wisdom teaching, but now reoriented 
and reinterpreted in a Christian direction. It will 
not do to describe the epistle as “merely a Jewish 
synagogue homily covered with a thin veneer of 
Christian sentiment”—a view popular forty years 
ago. It is far more probably a writing by some 
Hellenistic Jewish Christian who combined all 
three elements in a vital personal piety: his 
Hellenistic Jewish inheritance, his Jewish up- 
bringing, and his Christian experience. 

It is good for us to have at least one such book 
in the New Testament, if only to warn us that 
early Christianity was not wholly of the Pauline 
type! We wonder sometimes what the earliest 
kind of Christian Judaism was, of the kind re- 
ferred to in Acts, where multitudes of Christians 
in Palestine were still obedient to the Law (Acts 
6:7, 21:20, etc.) and looked askance at Paul’s 
cavalier rejection of the sacred legislation. We 
find it presupposed in Matthew (see 5:17-20) and 
in the Didache, or “Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles,” early in the second century. Moreover, 
many of the oldest prayers in the Christian liturgy 
were really Jewish prayers, slightly modified, or 
Christianized by adding the words “through Jesus 
Christ our Lord” (just as the Psalms were Chris- 
tianized by adding the “gloria” at the end). 

James seems to answer our question: this was 
the faith held by loyal Jews who were also Chris- 
tians. Far from rejecting the Law, with Paul, they 
gloried in it, and found it fulfilled in Christ, in 
whose teaching and life and example it had now 
become “the royal law,” “the perfect law of lib- 
erty” (James 2:8; 1:25; 2:12). To them the whole 
argument of the Paulinists, with their exaggerated 
claim to “liberty” or “freedom from the Law,” 
seemed unreal. “Show me your faith apart from 
your works,” (had not Paul insisted that the 
righteous shall live by faith, not by works?) “and 
I by my works will show you my faith” (2:18). 

The arguments in the rest of the paragraph (2: 
19-26) do not seem very convincing today; but the 
principle is stronger than the examples (Abra- 
ham’s sacrifice of Isaac—the harlot Rahab’s hos- 
pitality) which are cited in its support. 

The theme of the epistle is wholly practical, not 
theological. The author’s famous definition of re- 
ligion in 1:27 is thoroughly practical. “Religion 
that is pure and undefiled before God and the 
Father is this: to visit orphans and widows in 
their affliction, and to keep oneself unstained from 
the world.” Hellenistic Judaism had a manifold 
variety. Not all of it was of the metaphysical, 
speculative kind represented by Philo of Alex- 

















andria. The type that James brings with him, to 
be baptized into Christ, is almost purely un- 
philosophical, and intensely concerned with the 
everyday practice of religion. 

In form, the epistle is almost discursive. Like 
Sirach, it is a series of little essays and admoni- 
tions. There are few overmastering ideas—such 
as we find in Paul’s epistles, where they dominate 
whole sections and long series of chapters. 

It is a good thing to face trials (the word “temp- 
tations” is too narrow), since the testing of faith 
makes for steadfastness (1: 2-4). 

God gives wisdom to those who ask for it (1: 
5-8). This was a favorite Hellenistic religious 
idea, though one must certainly ask “in faith.” 
One might almost take this to mean “in good 
faith,” i.e., not doubting or wavering. Lowliness is 
a blessing, and riches a bane (1: 9-11). This sounds 
very much like the Beatitudes. In fact the epistle 
repeatedly echoes the teaching of Jesus. “Blessed 
for “Happy”; it is the very word used in the 
Beatitudes] is the man who endures trial”—and 
then follows the blessing, just as in the Beatitudes! 
Then the other half of the double meaning of 
“try” or “tempt” comes to the fore: “Let no one 
say ... ‘I am tempted by God’” (1:13). God is no 
demon, no pagan deity—as Some pagans conceived 
their gods—eager to see a man fall. God does not 
test men in the hope that they will succeumb— 
i.e., he does not tempt them to sin. Temptation— 
and the sin that ensues—comes from within us, 
not from God (see Mark 7: 14-23). 

Every good gift is from God (1:16-18). “Let 
every man be quick to hear, slow to speak, slow 
to anger” (1:19-21), and “be doers of the word, 
and not hearers only” (1: 22-26). 

Then follows the great definition of religion in 
1:27. The discursive style has made way for a 
climax! 

Chapter 2 warns against subservience to the 
rich, and urges true love of one’s neighbor; the 
test of faith is works—and there is a subtle unity 
underlying the whole chapter, for all its varied 
emphases. It is the same stress upon reality and 
sincerity that rings through the pages of the Gos- 
pel, and characterizes the teaching of our Lord. 

Chapter 3 warns against ambition among the 
Church’s “teachers” (3:1-12) and against strife 
(3:13 through 4:12). God must be recognized in 
all our plans (4:13-17)—as people used to say, 
“D.V., I will do so and so” (= Deo volente). 

Chapter 5 returns to the problem of the op- 
pressing rich men, and denounces their tyranny, 
exhorts to patience (a hard lesson for denouncers 
to learn!), and ends with miscellaneous admoni- 
tions. 

The Epistle of James opens up a window, and 
we can see what early Christianity was like in an 
area far closer to the original Galilean gospel than 
the far-flung lands of the Gentiles or the world’s 
capital in the distant West. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By W. McFerrin Stowe 


The Letter of James is a very inte 
to study and teach. Possibly the bes' 
it will be to read and discuss it in c! 
trying to determine its origin and p 
it is in the form of Wisdom literati 
be outlined and analyzed. But the t: 
be discussed as they are found in the 
be interesting to let class members « 
value of such a writing as compared 
to one of the letters of Paul. 

This lesson will be successful if 
learn the origin and content of the Le 
and find in it a guide for their perso! 

This lesson might be introduced 
“One of the chief dangers you and I 
as Christians is losing the glow of 
life. It is easy for one to become enthi 
religion and then gradually to let the 
slip away, leaving us with the ext: 
ligious activities, without the inter 
God. It is easy for us to set our mo 
high and after a while to let them sli) 
then a little more until we have fall: 
what we should be and what God w: 

“That was exactly what had happ: 
of the early Christians, and the Let 
was written to shake these nominal ( 
of their spiritual lethargy. It can do 
us. Let us now turn to the book to re 
it and to let God speak from it to ou 

I. Who was James? To whom d 
Why? 

A. The letter begins with the word 
servant of God and of the Lord J: 
What James was this? Why can’t » 
What James do you remember fro 
study? : 

B. Why does it seem unlikely th: 
brother of John, wrote this? What 
him? About when? Are there ind 
this letter was written after that 
What? 

C. Who was James, the brother of 
was his place in the early Church’ 
book have been written by him? V 
think it was? Why do others think n« 

D. Can we be sure which James 
Why not? 

E. What did James mean by the ph 
twelve tribes of the dispersion”? Wh« 
this term? Did the Christians use it : 
Jews? Why? Were the Christians s: 
much of the world? 

F. Why did James write this lette: 
ditions existed in the Church? Was 
all members had fallen far below + 
standard of conduct or just a few? 

II. The content of the Letter of Ja 
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A. Read chapter 1: 2-4. What kind of trials were 
these early Christians facing? If it was persecu- 
tion, do you think they could “count it all joy”? 
In what way? In what way not? Does difficulty 
always produce steadfastness? When does it? 
When does it not? How can it? 

B. Read chapter 1:5-8. Will God actually give 
wisdom to anyone who asks for it? What is the 
difference between wisdom and knowledge? What 
is man’s part in attaining wisdom? Why did James 
say: “But let him ask in faith, with no doubting”? 
What does faith have to do with it? Is this true of 
everything we ask of God? Why? 

C. Read chapter 1:12-15. Do you agree that one 
is not tempted by God? Do you accept James’s 
idea of what tempts us? Do you accept his idea in 
verse 15? Why? 

D. Read chapter 1:16-18. Of what other verse 
of Scripture do these first words remind you? Do 
you accept the idea of verse 17? If you accept it, 
do you live by it? If we really believe it, how will 
it affect our lives? 

E. Read chapter 1:22-25. What is meant in 
speaking of “doers” and “hearers” of the Word? 
Do you know persons who fit into each of these 
categories? Which one do you fit in? What is 
meant by the illustration of the mirror? 

F. Read chapter 1: 26-27. What do you think of 
this definition of religion? What is its strength? 
Its weakness? 

G. Read chapter 2: 1-7. What is the writer warn- 
ing against? Does it seem strange for such a situa- 
tion to exist in the Christian Church? Does it still 
exist? Should it? Why not? 

H. Read chapter 2: 8-13. Does this sound like the 
same attitude Paul had toward the law of Moses? 
What is the difference? Which was right? Is verse 
10 an accurate statement? 

I. Read chapter 2: 14-26. Why does it seem likely 
that this was written by a man who knew Paul’s 
writings? Does he agree with Paul? Why not? Do 
you think he is interpreting Paul correctly? Isn’t 
it interesting that he uses the same illustration 
as Paul in seeking to prove his point? What do 
you think is the relationship between faith and 
works? 

J. Read chapter 3:1-12. Do you agree with the 
statement in verse 1? In all literature there is no 
other description of the tongue which is so graphic 
as that found here. What do you think of it? 

K. Read chapter 3:13-18. Do you find verse 16 
standing in judgment of your attitudes? Is it true? 
What do selfishness and jealousy do to us? 

L. Read chapter 4:1-12. What do you think is 
the cause of wars? Do you agree with James’s 
idea? What then shall be the remedy for war and 
the source of peace? 

M. Read chapter 4:13-17. What other sayings 
does this remind you of? Do you feel this is true? 
N. Read chapter 5:1-6. Do you think the author 
's a little hard on riches here? Is a rich person 
condemned for being rich? Why did Jesus have so 





much to say about this? What is the Christian at- 
titude toward wealth? 

O. Read chapter 5:15-20. Do you find this a 
helpful passage? Do you like his attitude toward 
prayer? Do you agree as to the power of prayer? 
Do we avail ourselves of this power? 

Assignment: Ask the members of the class to 
read their lesson for next Sunday in Adult Stu- 
dent and I and II Timothy and Titus. 
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How-to-Succeedism 


THE United States basic division between 
Church and State has resulted in an education 
that is mainly a polytechnical programme faintly 
warmed with the faded tints of Humanism and at 
times of crisis given a flush of patriotic fervour. 
The ordinary success story which is held up to 
the American child is one in which an indomitable 
determination to win and surpass all rivals 
brought the young man to dominating success. 
Such an ideal may make for production; it can 
hardly aid social cohesion. The real basis and 
belief of democratic education was then material- 
istic. The science, in which popular government 
trusted to raise the people to a level of appetitive 
content and consent, believed that spirit was a 
figment and morality a convenient fiction.—From 
Morals Since 1900, by Gerald Heard; 1950, Harper 


and Brothers. 
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Science a Fetish 


IT was no mere coincidence that the Russians 
should have gone farther, perhaps, than any other 
large group, in adopting a fetishistic attitude to- 
ward science. In the light of the well-known basic 
religiosity of the Russian people, tourists return- 
ing from the Soviet Union during its early stages 
were quite regularly confronted with the question 
as to what had taken the place of religion among 
the Russian people. Various answers were given, 
but none would have been more accurate than the 
simple word “SCIENCE.” The characteristic atti- 
tude of Soviet citizens, even the most intelligent 
and best educated, toward science is essentially 
religious. To it they attribute many of the quali- 
ties of divinity. They regard it as omnipotent. 
They look to it for the answer to all questions and 
the solution of all problems. Their attitude toward 
it is suffused with emotion and faith. They build 
shrines to it in the form of institutes and museums, 
and they accede to its exponents a high place in 
the social hierarchy. In all this, as we now under- 
stand, they do not greatly differ from the leaders 
of Western thought during the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. They are only a little more frank, a little 
more consistent, a little more far-reaching—and a 
little behind the times.—From The Prodigal Cen- 
tury, by Henry Pratt Fairchild; copyright 1950 
by the author; published by The Philosophical 
Library. 
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June 17: THE PASTORAL EPISTLES 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By Frederick C. Grant 


Considering the immense impact made by the 
Apostle Paul upon the Church in his generation, 
and the wide extent of his far-flung mission, it is 
no wonder that a later generation longed for his 
firm hand upon affairs. The three letters known 
as the “Pastoral Epistles” are the result of an effort 
to apply the “mind of Paul” to the problems of the 
following period. They are what Paul would have 
written had he been living still, say about a.p. 
95-105. (This is the ten years to which they are 
assigned by Professor B. S. Easton, their latest 
commentator in English.) 

Some scholars have tried to show that some 
parts of the epistles are Pauline in style, and may 
represent the nucleus of brief notes out of which 
the epistles grew. But present-day New Testament 
experts have given up the theory. It is much better 
to view all three epistles as entirely wholly “sec- 
ondary,” i.e., the work of a “Paulinist” rather than 
of Paul himself. 

It is true, some scholars insist, that if a Paulinist 
wrote them, this may very well have been a dis- 
ciple of Paul who was writing while the apostle 
was still alive, and at his dictation or at least 
direction. Parallel cases are cited, as when a busy 
bishop tells his competent secretary to write a 
letter, not dictating every word but only outlining 
its general tenor and point of view. But this solu- 
tion of the problem will scarcely do; for the real 
difficulty is not in explaining how Paul may have 
written the letters, but how the problems under 
consideration can have existed in Paul’s lifetime; 
how the Church could have developed so far in its 
organization and activities, its worship, faith, and 
ministry; how the particular “heresies” could have 
arisen so early (the “falsely called knowledge” 
of I Timothy 6:20 is undoubtedly Gnosticism) ; 
how the technical vocabulary can have risen so 
soon (e.g., “the pattern of sound words” in II 
Timothy 1:13; or “the goodness and loving kind- 
ness of God our Saviour” in Titus 3:4; or the 
creedlike passage in I Timothy 3:16). 

Some modern scholars are inclined to date the 
epistles long after a.p. 100, believing that the con- 
ditions of Christian life and faith presupposed by 
them belong to the middle of the second century, 
or even later. But most of us still believe that a 
date around 100 is to be preferred. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed holds, in his Introduction 
to the New Testament (chapter 21), that the Pas- 
toral Epistles were not composed and published in 
series but as a general collection of writings. They 
were a small additional group of Pauline letters 
added to the main body of ten, and thus made pos- 
sible a “second edition” when the Gnostic and 


Marcionite crisis called for it in t! 
tury. 

This is very probable—since it is 
to make out any “development” o 
organization from one letter to a 
these three. Perhaps the author th« 
as having been written by Paul i: 
Timothy, Titus, II Timothy. (Pro 
thought II Timothy should come fi! 
othy, Paul is at liberty, presumabl]) 
released from his prison in Rome, a 
visited Macedonia or Greece. (The 
tion of the visit to Spain which he 
long before—see Romans 1: 8-15; 15 
Timothy he is in prison once mors 
Rome (1:17), and face to face with 
18). But in Titus he is free once 1 
free! Dr. Goodspeed suggests—quit« 
lieve—that the author meant the lett 
come between I and II Timothy. T 
Paul’s release and further travels in 
fore his second arrest tallies with ¢ 
the Acts of Paul, a fictitious apox 
from about a.p. 160. (The theory 
went to Spain is later, and much m 
able.) 

The best view, I believe, is that the 
and published these letters all at th: 
and only presupposed as their sett 
lease and later travels of Paul, his { 
and execution at Rome. He has 
Pauline letters for hints, and also | 
at least Luke—and the Acts. 

Moreover, the author of these let 
ferred to the places in which Paul v 
have been active as a missionary. B 
he has in mind, all the time, seems not 
sus or Crete, but Rome. This was not ' 
the empire, but it was its capital; an 
tance of Rome for the whole world- 
tian Church was steadily growing, « 
the end of the Flavian dynasty, or s: 
90. Here the various sects had their h« 
and from this center tried to influenc« 
and practice of the whole Church. 

That Gnosticism was already grov 
first century, we have already seen. T 
aimed at in John and the Johannine « 
not Roman—Ignatius knew them in t! 
their influence was far-reaching, and t! 
tion of Docetism and Gnosticism was 
create a world-wide crisis, not least i 
the middle of the second century. Bu 
sies” in view of the Pastoral Epis' 
wholly speculative or theoretical; the; 
with asceticism, church practices, sep 
opinion’s sake, and the mythological 
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All this sounds like the growing Gnosticism 
that came to a head in Rome about a.p. 150. 

As in James and in the Johannine epistles, in 
II Peter and Jude, one serious source of danger 
to the Church is the activity of “false teachers.” 
The historical Paul had defended the faith against 
false teaching, and here his name and authority 
are invoked against contemporary propagators of 
erroneous doctrines (I Timothy 1:3-20). As over 
against these false teachers, Timothy is enjoined to 
be firm in holding to sound principles both in 
regulating the common life of the Church (chap- 
ters 2 and 3) and also in rebuking moral errors 
(chapters 4 and 5). Chapter 6 is the author’s final 
appeal, in the name of the Apostle, for fidelity in 
the face of the false “knowledge” (Gnésis, hence 
“Gnosticism’’) . 

The Letter to Titus is somewhat calmer and less 
strained—perhaps the author thought of Crete 
(1:5) as a more idyllic, Arcadian, peaceful “rural 
diocese,” with fewer problems! But the stern 
warnings and the Hildebrandine standards set for 
the clergy, the elders, the laity—all these are as 
firmly set forth as in I or II Timothy. The language 
is that of the end of the century: “The grace of 
God has appeared” (2:11), “God our Savior” 
(3:4), the “washing of regeneration” (3:5)—by 
now the Church is entering upon its rich in- 
heritance of Greek religious terminology, and is 





turning it to good account. The epistle is simple in 
organization: (a) the character required in elders 
(1:5-16); (b) the need for order, in the church 
(chapter 2) and in its relations with the world 
(3:1-11); (c) special advices to Titus (3:12-15). 

Second Timothy is in similar vein. There is first 
a personal appeal for loyalty (1:3-18) and for 
courage (chapter 2); a reference to the “last 
days” (chapter 3), whose hazards Paul has (i.e., 
had) already begun to experience (verses 10-17). 
The great “charge” to Timothy (4:1-5) and Paul’s 
personal confession of faith (4:6-8) presuppose 
the eschatological situation, but even more the 
heroic attitude of the martyr as he faces death 
(4: 9-18). 

The great passage on Scripture in 3:16-17, “All 
scripture is inspired by God and profitable for 
teaching .. .” also belongs in this setting, and is 
one of the keys to the portrait of the minister of 
Christ which these epistles portray. (For the 
translation, see my Introduction to New Testa- 
ment Thought, page 74.) 

But the picture in the mind’s eye of the author 
is Paul himself, as Paul’s picture had been the 
heavenly Christ, suffering and dying for men. 
What our author insists upon is that Paul does not 
belong to the heretics: Paul belongs to the 
Church! 





Goodspeed Writes Another... 


From time to time various books of Edgar J. 
Goodspeed, renowned translator of The New 
Testament: An American Translation, have been 
recommended in ApuULT TEACHER. Perhaps his 
works have been quoted by lesson writers in the 
pages of this magazine more than the works of 
any other Bible scholar. 

Dr. Goodspeed, the author of thirty-six books 
and a collaborator on twelve others, has strangely 
enough only recently written a life of Jesus (A 
Life of Jesus, by Edgar J. Goodspeed; Harper & 
Brothers, 1950; $3.00; 248 pages) . This book, more- 
over, will doubtless make the same deep impres- 
sion on American church life as others of Dr. 
Goodspeed’s books. 

A Life of Jesus is distinguished by straightfor- 
wardness of presentation, simplicity, and vigor of 
style. Written for the laity, A Life of Jesus is a 
book that teachers of adult groups will find espe- 
cially helpful in teaching. 

Dr. Goodspeed tells his story with accuracy, di- 
Tectness, and a fine economy of words. 


Adolph Presler 











AIDS TO TEACHING 


By W. MeFerrin Stowe 


For ages. it was assumed by Christian readers 
that I and II Timothy and Titus were written by 
Paul, but in the more careful Bible study of the 
last century our finest scholars have been almost 
unanimous in saying that Paul did not write these 
in their entirety or in their present form. 

At this point most all of the scholars are agreed, 
but there is a vast divergence of opinion as to 
whether Paul had anything to do with these 
Pastoral Epistles. Some passages seem to many to 
be Pauline in form, wording and thought, but 
other authorities disagree, and so the teacher 
will not find any final answer to the authorship 
of these letters. Because of church organization 
and conditions revealed in these writings, it seems 
certain that much of these were written after the 
time of Paul. 

If not of Pauline origin, it can be said with 
little danger of contradiction that these epistles 
were written by a devoted follower of his who 
caught at least some of his thoughts and ideas as 
well as style and form. 

This lesson will be successful if the students 
learn the content and importance of these three 
Pastoral Epistles for the day in which they were 
written and for our day as well. 

The lesson may be begun by a statement some- 
thing like this: “Today we are to study three 
very interesting letters which are called Pastoral 
Epistles. This name is given because they sup- 
posedly were written by an older minister giving 
instructions to young pastors concerning their 
work in the Church. These are fascinating; for 
they give an insight into the inner workings of 
the early Church. Many of us have always as- 
sumed that they were written by Paul to his 
young helpers, Timothy and Titus, but let us 
examine that supposition to see if it is correct 
and let us see what advice is given to young 
preachers in early Christendom.” 

I. First Timothy 

It is doubtful if there will be sufficient time in 
the class session to read all of each of these three 
books. Therefore, the teacher should choose in 
advance those passages most significant for the 
class. Having chosen those that are most signifi- 
cant, the teacher should allow time for discussion, 
this discussion being stimulated by questions 
which the teacher has planned in advance, such 
as the questions listed below: 

A. Does the introductory statement of this let- 
ter sound like Paul? In what way? Does it follow 
his form? Do you find anything that sounds a 
little different? 

B. If Paul did not write these, was the writer 
trying to convince the reader that he did? Why? 
How? What difference would it make to the early 
reader whether or not Paul wrote these? Would 


it make that much difference to us? 
Does it actually make any difference? 

C. Read chapter 1:3-11. Does this se 
like a description of conditions in t! 
Paul? What heresy does it sound like’ 
Gnosticism arise? 

D. Read chapter 1:12-17. Does this 
Paul? At what places? At what place: 
is the value of this passage to us? 

E. Read chapter 2: 1-15. Does verse 5 
an answer to the Gnostics? What wa 
cept of the number of mediators betwe: 
man? What is the Roman Catholic 
our day? Do you think they have 
denied this concept? How? What do 
of this idea of woman’s place? Do we : 

F. In chapter 3 there is a discuss 
office of a bishop. Do you know whe! 
Church became as organized as this 
cates? Was it during Paul’s lifetime? 
deacons and what was their responsibi 
was the place of the “widows” in th 
(See 5: 9-16.) What do you think of th: 
ments? 

G. Read chapter 4:6-16. Do you 
good advice even for ministers tod 
What about laymen? Is there any 
between God’s demand upon a mini 
layman? 

H. Read chapter 6:1-2. What do y: 
this advice to slaves? Would you have 
advice? Was there something inhere: 
tianity which condemned slavery? W 
Did the early Christians always re: 
conflict? 

I. Read chapter 6:6-10. What is yo 
to this passage? Is “the love of money 
all evils”? What is? 

J. Read chapter 6:11-16. How do y 
passage? Do you find it a challenge f 
ing? 

K. How would you summarize 
How would you evaluate it? 

II. Second Timothy 

A. Read chapter 1. Do you fee! 
ration after reading these words? \ 
the passage sound more like Paul? Ma 
believe it was written by Paul and 
this letter. What passages in this cha; 
especially like? Why? Do you imag 
letter would give encouragement ai 
to a young minister in the time of | 
For all Christians? Why? 

B. Read chapter 2:1-15. What d 
were the conditions at the time thi 
ten? Was this likely during Paul’s da 
you think of the writer’s advice? D 
meaning for us? What? What is you 
verses 11, 12, and 13? Is this true tox 
always live in recognition of this trut] 

C. Read chapter 3:1-7. What peri: 
seem to describe in the early Chu: 
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have people today who fit at least part of this de- 
scription? Are some of us “holding the form of 
religion but. denying the power of it”? 

D. Read chapter 3:16-17. What do you think 
of this statement now that we have studied al- 
most all of the books of the Bible? What is your 
estimate of the importance of the Scriptures? (It 
would be worth spending much time here if the 
class has not learned to love and follow the Scrip- 
tures. Such a study as this sometimes shakes 
some old ideas loose. Sometimes the old faith may 
tend to be shaken loose too; but this course will 
be a failure if it does not leave the members of 
the class with greater appreciation, greater 
understanding, and greater love for the Bible 
which speaks to our hearts and lives. If the 
teacher finds anything but this, a large portion 
of this class session should be spent right at this 
sixteenth verse.) 





EK. Read chapter 4:6-18. Does. this sound like. 
Paul? Why? Could this have been a part of a 
Pauline letter which was included in this longer 
letter? What was your feeling as you heard this 
passage read? What does it say to us? 

Ill. Titus 

If there is time, it would be good for all of Titus 
to he read in class. It will not. need extended dis- 
cussion, since it falls into the pattern of much of 
I Timothy in protesting against moral looseness 
and heretical thinking and demanding steadfast- 
ness in the doctrines and teachings of “our God 
and Saviour Jesus Christ.” It seems likely that 
Titus was written a good many years after the 
death of Paul. 

Assignment: Ask members of the class to read 
for next week the lesson in Adult Student and 
the Letters of Jude and II Peter. 


June 24: THE LETTER OF JUDE AND THE SECOND LETTER OF PETER 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By Frederick C. Grant 


The brief letter known as Jude is usually 
thought to be of very late date, probably from 
some time in the second century. The fact that it 
still clings to the predictions about the “last 
times” (see verse 18), i.e., the eschatological ex- 
pectations, does not prove it to be early. For these 
hopes survived for a long time; they were still 
common in Origen’s day, early in the third cen- 
tury. In fact, they have been held by small groups 
and by isolated individuals, here and there, ever 
since, 

The author’s mind is nourished not only upon 
these “prophecies” of the latter days but also upon 
books that deal with abstruse or marginal sub- 
jects in the Bible. For example, on verse 5, see 
Numbers 14:35. In faet, the author has adopted 
the view common in Jewish apocalyptic litera- 
ture that the events at the end of the world (or 
‘age”) will be like those at the beginning. It 
will be like Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
Deuteronomy in reverse—so that the final event 
will be like the original event, the Consumma- 
tion like the Creation. The wilderness wander- 
ings of Israel will be repeated (in reverse) in the 
Wars against the Jews and in the final gathering 
cn Dispersion into one body in a restored Pal- 
estine, 

And so the author of Jude looks back over 
the apocalyptic version of history, from the fall of 
the angels onward, and sees parallels or warnings, 
all leading on to the predictions of the apostles 

(verse 17). All prophecy, and every type, is being 


ulfilled or repeated in the conditions of the pres- 
‘nt. These are the “last times”! It is the constant 





theme of apocalyptic writings: Hora novissima. est 
—It is the last hour! Hence the urgency of his 
appeal, in every line. 

The immediate oceasion for his writing, and the 
condition that seems to him to prove that the 
last days have arrived, is the practice of a cer- 
tain group, probably Gnostics in profession, who 
sit very lightly to the Christian faith and way of 
life. There were such groups—as we know from 
Irenaeus and other ancient writers on “heresies.” 
Their freedom from dogmatic restraints was some- 
times matched by their repudiation of moral 
standards. 

We find such “emancipated” people in every 
age. “Morality,” they say, “is only the accumu- 
lated mores, taboos, and prejudices come down 
from the past. A spiritual person, an enlightened 
mind, must be free from such antiquated re- 
straints!” Some such persons had gotten into the 
Church (verse 4), and were corrupting it with 
their “broad” views and unrestrained behavior. 

And so the author writes of “our common sal- 
vation” and “the faith which was once for all de- 
livered to the saints” (verse 3). The author’s pur- 
pose, and the contents of the little epistle taken 
as a whole, throw light upon this oft-quoted but 
oft-misinterpreted sentence. By “the faith” he 
does not mean a set of dogmatic formulas, or even 
the creed, but the whole body of Christian prin- 
ciples, ethical as well as theological, moral as well 
as doctrinal. 

This is something we ought never to overlook. 
As represented in the New Testament, whether 
in the earliest apostolic writings or the oldest gos- 
pel traditions or in this, almost the last book in the 
canon, the Christian religion, the Christian faith 
is moral as well as doctrinal. It is never viewed as 
a set of theological statements which may be 








argued over without affecting one’s life, and may 
be true or false without any consequences for 
everyday living. Christianity is an ethical faith, 
through and through, or it is nothing. 

Second Peter is also a late writing, perhaps the 
very latest in the New Testament (about 
A.D. 150). The opening words almost tell us that 
Gnosticism is still the great danger: “May grace 
and peace be multiplied to you in the knowledge 
of God and of Jesus our Lord” (1:2). Only, here 
as elsewhere in the New Testament when the 
theory of salvation by knowledge looms up, the 
author emphasizes at once that it is not simply 
knowledge of hidden mysteries, e.g., the nature of 
God, but of Jesus our Lord that makes and marks 
off the Christian. 

Christianity is a historical religion, not a super- 
historical mysticism, or system of speculation, or 
series of myths about things too great to be di- 
rectly apprehended. That, and the earnest moral 
emphasis that goes with it, distinguish true Chris- 
tianity from false Gnosis. “His divine power has 
granted to us all things that pertain to life and 
godliness [not to speculation, or the thirst for 
secret wisdom!], through the knowledge [epi- 
gnosis, an intensive form of the noun gnésis] of 
him who called us...” (1:3). It is knowledge of 
him that matters, not of mysterious secrets or of 
hidden truths, which only the “enlightened” can 
apprehend. And the one who has thus been called 
to become a partaker of the divine nature (1:4) 
must “make every effort to supplement faith with 
virtue, and virtue with knowledge”—virtue comes 
first! (1:5-11). 

Furthermore, the true Christian teachings 
are not “cleverly devised myths’—the “endless 
genealogies” of the aeons as spun out in the vari- 
ous Gnostic cosmogonies—but are set forth in the 
Christian tradition (1:16-18) and in Scripture 
(1:19-21). The tradition confirms the Scripture, 
and the final revelation of the “Beloved Son” 
(which is ancient idiom for “Only Son”) makes 
clear the intent of the ancient divine Scripture. All 
this is attributed to Peter (verses 12-15), by a 
perfectly normal and accepted convention in apoc- 
alyptic writing and in many other areas of ancient 
literature: and justly, for Peter’s influence was 
certainly on the side of Scripture, tradition, 
ethical living, and personal faith rather than spec- 
ulation and Gnostic mythologizing. 

Then, by a strange literary procedure, com- 
moner in the ancient world than today, the 
author takes over the Epistle of Jude, and para- 
phrases it in chapters 2:1 through 3:7. Of course, 
he revises it. Whereas Jude was concerned with 
the immoral and antinomian behavior of the il- 
luminati, the emancipated, the self-styled “spir- 
ituals” (pneumatikoi), who were free from such 
workaday and antiquated matters as “mere 
morals,” this writer turns its invective upon those 
who have lost confidence in the parousia, the sec- 
ond advent (3:3-4). 


The author’s argument to reinfor 


of the Second Coming and the Cons 
the apocalyptic one: the end of the \ 
like the beginning (3:5-7). The wo 
ated by divine fiat, by the Word of 


will perish by divine fiat. It arose “‘o 


(a pagan view, not identical with ¢ 
Genesis), and it perished by water 


of Noah). The fiery ether that surrou! 


circles of the heavens (the Stoic vie 
the biblical view) will some day 


world. This is a quite different prosp: 


found elsewhere in the Bible, but on: 


able in this present “atomic” age (co! 


10 and 12). 

Further, the length or shortness o 
view it, is as nothing in God’s sigh 
Lord one day is as a thousand years 
sand days as one day” (3:8). Hen 
complain—God’s delay is in the inte 
repentance (verse 9), just as, on th« 
God sometimes “shortens the days,’ 
elect who are facing persecution (1 
This is the regular apocalyptic view « 
tions to time and to history, which | 
they do not control him. 

Thus the author himself combin: 
zeal for traditional views with a fir 
of heretical errors. He emphasizes th 
of both Scripture and Christian ex; 
is yet modern and open-minded eno! 
tute “scientific” (i.e., Stoic) views o! 
destiny of the universe for the inhe 
ditional ones. To say the least, he wa 
ary! And he does the same thing v 
Scripture: he is perfectly honest i 
the difficulties we find in Paul’s lett: 
which the ignorant readers “twist” 
destruction—some of the Gnostics 
with Paul’s language. But Paul’s ; 
not in his terminology—it is in the 
ethical teaching his letters contain. 

The author’s final words are thoroi 
(“Grow in grace... .”) and prof 
tian. Second Peter is really a very 
and forward-looking epistle! 
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THE proper question is not “Wh 
believe?” No “what” can enlist o1 
The proper question is “Whom c: 
lieve?”—From So We Believe, So 
George A. Buttrick; Abingdon-Cok: 
1951. 
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AIDS TO TEACHING 


By W. McFerrin Stowe 


It is with a sense of accomplishment that we 
come today to the last in our studies of the books 
of the Bible. This has been a long and profitable 
study. As we turn next Sunday to a study of the 
history of the early Church, we should have the 
foundation for greater understanding and appre- 
ciation of the Church, as well as the foundation 
for more Christlike living. 

The two short writings to be studied this Sun- 
day show us rather clearly how the morals of 
many Christians had slipped since the time of 
Jesus. It is embarrassing to note the excesses 
which are referred to as a part of the behavior 
of many of the so-called followers of Christ. How- 
ever, it is not surprising when one thinks of the 
world in which Christianity lived and of the fact 
that many converts did not understand the moral 
demands of Christianity. The thing that needs to 
be kept in mind and emphasized in the teaching 
of this lesson is how God’s power and guidance 
was able to carry the early Church safely across 
the dangers of heresy and immorality. 

The aim of this lesson will be to study and 
understand the problems faced by the early Chris- 
tians and how the writers of Jude and II Peter 
tried to help them cling to the ideas and morals 
of Jesus, and the implication of these conditions 
and teachings for our day. 

This lesson might be introduced by a statement 
such as: “Today is an important day in our 
Bible study; for when we finish today’s lesson, 
we will have studied every book of the Bible. 
This is a great achievement and one which should 
enable us to find greater joy and help in our own 
Bible reading and study. 

“Starting back in Genesis, we have seen God’s 
revelation of himself. Beginning with man’s in- 
adequate concept of many deities and strange 
deities, we have seen how God continued to re- 
veal himself in various ways to different persons 
until he finally revealed himself completely 
through Jesus Christ. Men were not able to under- 
stand him completely, and so Paul and others 
preached and wrote in an attempt to interpret 
Jesus as the Christ to the Greco-Roman world. 
Likely the last of this attempted interpretation 
which was to be included in our Bible was II 
Peter, which we study today. It and Jude, our 
other book for today, are insisting that the fol- 

owers of Christ accept the moral standards of 
Christ, These two little writings are fascinating 
% Interpretations of the problems of early Chris- 
lianity, which problems and conditions we will 
study more carefully as we begin next Sunday 
our discussions on the history of the Christian 
Church.” 

I. The Book of Jude 
If the class members have studied their lesson, 





the teacher may begin by asking questions as to 
the purpose and content of Jude. If they have 
not studied, it may be best to read aloud the writ- 
ing and then ask questions of particular passages 
and teachings. 

A. Who was Jude? Do we know which James 
was his brother? Were the names Jude and James 
usual names in that day? Why does it seem un- 
likely that this Jude was not the brother of James 
the disciple? Why does it seem that likely he was 
not the brother of Jesus? 

B. When do you think this letter was written? 
Why do you think it was one of the later books 
of the New Testament? What conditions indicate 
a second-century date? 

C. What were the conditions that called forth 
this writing? Is it surprising that these conditions 
existed in the Christian Church? What were the 
moral conditions of those outside of the Chris- 
tian Church? 

D. Why had the morals of the Christians fallen 
so low? Is there always a danger of Christians 
lowering the standard of Christ? Do we do it in 
our day? Why? How? 

E. What does Jude say will be the result of 
low moral living? What is his answer? What evi- 
dence does he cite of God destroying even his 
chosen people who are disobedient unto him? 

F. Do you agree that God will destroy those 
who are disobedient to his laws? How? When? 

G. Is a high ethical concept a part of all re- 
ligions? Is it a part of Christianity? Why? What 
has been the result of this ethical demand? How 
does it affect us? 

II. Second Peter 

The teacher may ask the class now to turn to 
II Peter and read and discuss it. Such questions 
may be used to stimulate discussion as follows: 

A. The opening sentence of this letter says that 
it was written by Simon Peter. Do you think this 
is an accurate statement? Why or why not? What 
internal evidence indicates that it was written 
many years after the death of Peter? 

B. If Peter did not write this, why did another 
use his name in this way? What did he hope to 
accomplish? Do you think he succeeded? 

C. About when was this letter likely written? 
What conditions existed? What was this writer 
saying to the Christians about these conditions? 

D. Read II Peter 1:1-15. What do you think 
was the author’s purpose in writing verses 5, 6, 





Tiiu I come, give heed to reading, to exhorta- 
tion, to teaching.—I Timothy 4:13. 


7 7 7 


RELATE thyself absolutely to absolute ends, and 
relatively to relative ends.—Soren Kierkegaard. 


7 7 7 


TuHose who hope for no other life are dead 
even in this.—Goethe. 
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and 7? What was he answering? Do you think 
these words are still appropriate for today? 

E. Read II Peter 1:16-21. What is he referring 
to in verse 16 when he speaks of “cleverly de- 
vised myths”? Do verses 16, 17, and 18 indicate 
why the author wanted to use the name of Peter 
in writing? Why? What do you think of his state- 
ment in verses 20 and 21? Do you think some 
who “prophesy” today need to read this? 

F. Read chapter 2:1-3. Of whom is the author 
speaking in this section? What has resulted from 
these talse prophets? What shall be the results? 

G. Read chapter 2:4-22. How do you imagine 
the Christians felt who first read this passage? 
Do you think it may have checked their low 
moral standards? Why? Do you consider this a 
strong statement? What does it say to our day? 

H. Read chapter 3:1-10. What problem is be- 
ing answered in this passage? Does verse 4 indi- 
cate that this was written after the time of Peter? 
Why? Why was the second coming of Christ such 
an important thing for these early Christians? 

I. Read chapter 3:11-18. What do you think of 
this advice concerning their waiting for the re- 
turn of Christ? What is our concept today rela- 
tive to the second coming of Christ? Why is it 
more important for us to concentrate on the liv- 
ing, ever-present Christ of the Spirit than a 
physical second coming? What then must we do? 

J. If you were writing a letter to the Christians 
of today, what would you say? What are the 
dangers that beset us? Where are we weak? To 


what great doctrines should we cli 
experience should we strive? 

Assignment: Urge class member 
lesson for next Sunday, as we start 
of our study. 


THE Kingdom of God is not so: 
come. It came with Jesus Christ 
7 1 ’ 


FAITHFUL is the saying, and wo! 
ceptation, that Christ Jesus came i 
to save sinners; of whom I am chi« 
1:15. 
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I HAVE come as light into the wo. 


ever believes in me may not remain 


John 12: 46. 
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Creation and Redemptic 


Wuat is true of the Old Testan 


is that its doctrine of redemption is a 


relation with its doctrine of creati 


history being prefigured in the begi! 


estate to which man will be redeen 
being something of a return to the e 
he was created at the first—From 
Progress, by John Baillie; 1951, Cha 
Sons. 





Presenting a New Writer... 


In the July issue, Lewis H. Chrisman (right) 
will make his first contribution to the lesson sec- 
tion of ApuLt TEACHER. He will prepare “Aids to 
Teaching” for the Adult Bible Course for the 
summer quarter. 

Dr. Chrisman is professor of English literature, 
West Virginia Wesleyan College. His teaching 
experience includes not only college classes but 
also church-school classes. His active interest in 
Bible study through the years will be invaluable 
in the preparation of his teaching suggestions. 

“The Early Church” and “Early Christian Be- 
liefs,” as we learn about them from the New 
Testament, will be studied in the Adult Bible 
Course during July, August, and September. Les- 
sons will be devoted to learning how the early 
Church was organized and grew, what the early 
Christians did, what they believed and why. The 
topics will include: “The Lord’s Supper,” “Bap- 
tism,” “The Second Coming,” “The Holy Spirit,” 
and “The Christ of the New Testament.” 
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INTERNATIONAL LESSON SERIES 





Unit II: Israel’s Checkered National History 


TEACHING PLANS 


The writer of these teaching plans is Professor 
of Religion and Philosophy and Dean of Men at 
Huntingdon College, Montgomery, Ala. The 
pupils’ materials for these lessons are published 
in Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly. 

The Scripture lesson for June 3 is: Ezra 1:2-3; 
6:14-16; Nehemiah 4:6; 8:1-3. 


June 3: What Is Our Hope 
for the Future? 


This is the last in a unit of five lessons in which 
we are considering God’s role in various national 
situations. During May we viewed conditions in 
our own country in the light of certain experi- 
ences of the Hebrew people in Old Testament 
times. 

In this concluding lesson, we look ahead. 
Against the background of our study to date and 
the experience of the Hebrews following the 
Babylonian Exile, we inquire into our hope for 
the future. 

It is our aim in teaching this lesson to help 
members of our class lay hold of a faith that is 
adequate for our times. Our people are in dire 
need of such a faith. 

A single lesson plan is presented here for use 
with Adult Student or Wesley Quarterly. In our 
treatment of the topic, we shall want to keep in 
mind which of these periodicals has been used by 
members of the class and develop our plans ac- 
cordingly. 


Lesson OUTLINE 


I. God’s role in the life of a nation—summary of 
findings to date 

II. The lesson from Hebrew history 

III. What is our hope for the future? 
A. The real question: Are we on God’s side? 
B. What shall we purge from our national 

life? 

C. What is worth preserving? 
D. Signs of spiritual awakening 


We might begin by having members of the class 
‘tumerate our findings during May as to God’s 
tole in the life of a nation. Among those that 
should be mentioned are the following: 

1 God is with all nations, successful or other- 
wise, encouraging the good and judging the evil. 

2. The strength and success of a state are in 
Proportion to its allegiance and obedience to God. 

3. Nations, like men, reap what they sow. In 
the catastrophes that follow in the wake of luxu- 





by Robert Glenn Massengale 


rious and intemperate living, we see something 
of God’s plan of justice at work in the world. 

4. We strengthen America substantially when 
we are able to prove to the nations of the world 
that we are the ones who are interested in the 
welfare of the common man—not only in our own 
country but everywhere else in the world. 

5. The nation that puts its trust in God knows 
no ultimate defeat. Even in times of adversity God 
is at work bringing good out of evil and order out 
of chaos. 

Cox (Adult Student) summarizes the lesson we 
learn from Hebrew national history in the follow- 
ing manner: “. .. in all periods of human experi- 
ence, ‘God is at work to bring about that which 
is good.’ There is a redemptive power at work 
far beyond our human efforts.” 

Slutz (Wesley Quarterly) thinks that from a 
study of the history of Israel and her rulers, we 
have learned that the soul of a nation will be 
damaged when the rulers show no loyalty to God; 
that the exploitation of the citizens by a ruling 
group who live in luxury stimulates rebellion; 
that when secondary affairs are given importance 
over primary issues the people are confused. Our 
belief that God is superior to adversity and that 
he is our partner and ally should give us high 
hope. The nation that trusts in God can look to 
the future with confidence. 

The story of the return of the loyal band of 
Hebrews to Jerusalem after their long captivity 
in Babylon constitutes the biblical background 
for today’s lesson. 

The Hebrews had been exiles in Babylon for 
several generations. Many had prospered and 
were content with their new way of life while 
others longed for a return to Jerusalem. 

Ezra 1:1-3 tells of the arrival of the awaited 
opportunity. The Babylonian Empire had fallen 
to Cyrus of Persia, who followed a policy of al- 
lowing deported peoples to return to their home- 
land. The faithful Jews gave up their life of ease 
in favor of the opportunity to rebuild Jerusalem, 
especially the Temple. 

In Ezra 6:14-16 and Nehemiah, we have brief 
statements concerning their devotion to these 
tasks. The faith of these loyal followers of Jehovah 
and the hardships they suffered in their trek 
across the burning sands of the Arabian desert 
and in their struggles for survival after their ar- 
rival in Jerusalem calls to our minds the zeal and 
experiences of the founders of our country in 
their search for freedom to worship God accord- 
ing to their own convictions. 
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Nehemiah 8: 1-3 tells us of the venture of these 
Hebrew patriots into a new way of life. They re- 
quested Ezra, the scribe, to read the laws of God 
to them while they listened attentively and vowed 
to keep them. In the strength of their faith, the 
Hebrew people survived their adversity, restored 
their devastated community, and looked to the 
future with confidence. 

Cox (Adult Student) points out that the bibli- 
cal background for this lesson is no triumphant 
march of returning captives, but “they were a 
sobered, humble, determined minority, who would 
not lose their dream of being God’s people and re- 
building the Temple of God.” The lesson, he re- 
minds us, is both a solemn warning and an 
encouragement to the people of our day, because 
it emphasizes the one essential of national victory 
—a strong unwavering confidence in God, with- 
out which we may expect ultimate disaster. It is 
a warning to the profligate but an encouragement 
to the faithful. 

Did we in our own strength confide, 
Our striving would be losing; 
Were not the right Man on our side, 
The Man of God’s own choosing: 
Dost ask who that may be? 
Christ Jesus, it is He; 
Lord Sabaoth, His name, 
From age to age the same, 
And He must win the battle.’ 


This stanza from Martin Luther’s immortal 
hymn, “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God,” should 
be read carefully as you prepare for this lesson. 
It is a tremendous expression of faith and trust in 
God. 

We might ask the members of our class: “What 
must we do to assure that God is on our side?” 
Slutz (Wesley Quarterly) thinks that our concern 
should be not whether God is on our side, but 
whether we are doing all we can to put our nation 
on God’s side. God is on our side when we put 
ourselves on God’s side. 

The real question for us to answer is: Are we 
on God’s side? What can we do to put ourselves 
on God’s side? 

In order to put ourselves on God’s side there 
are some things that must be purged from our 
national life. We might let the members of the 
class make a list. Some things stand out from our 
lessons of the past few Sundays: our easy reliance 
upon military might, industrial efficiency, wealth, 
bigness, government, etc.; luxurious and _in- 
temperate living, drunkenness, gambling, im- 
morality, crime, and greed. In addition to these, 
Slutz (Wesley Quarterly) adds our stereotyped 
patterns of living, industrial strife, and sectarian- 
ism in religion. 

There are some values that we are in danger of 
losing that are worth preserving. What are they? 

The supreme value, of course, is an uncompro- 
mising faith in God. Cox (Adult Student) has 


1 The Methodist Hymnal, No. 67. 
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churches. In this connection we might attempt to 
calculate some of the results of the Advance for 
Christ and His Church upon Methodists and upon 
the nation as a whole. What has it accomplished 
in the way of enlisting new members, recruiting 
and training for Christian vocations, strengthen- 
ing our missions program, enlarging our under- 
standing of and deepening our commitment to our 
faith and our church, developing church buildings, 
promoting church loyalty, enriching our spiritual 
lives, and strengthening our programs of Christian 
education? 

One of the surest signs of religious awakening 
js our growing ecumenical movement. Just six 
months ago the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the United States of America was 
constituted. 

It is much too early for us to estimate the im- 
print that this great organization will make upon 
our national life, but the words of its executive 
secretary, Samuel McCrea Cavert (Adult Teach- 
er, January, 1951), have a prophetic ring: 

“For the life of the Church in its national aspect 
the Council will mean a weightier public influence 
.... It should reinforce every effort to maintain 
our Protestant heritage by providing a more 
united front vis-a-vis other great forces that seek 
to mould the cultural life of the nation. It should 
give a more influential voice to the Christian 
conscience in all matters of moral and social con- 
cern. It should help to translate into concrete 
terms the ideal expressed in Lincoln’s great 
phrase, ‘this nation under God.’ ” 

A fitting manner in which to close this lesson 





The Call at Evening 


By Webb Dycus 


My room is warm, the lights are bright, 
This hour is aglow: 

All things would bid me linger here— 
And yet my heart says, Go. 


For there are some who have no room, 
And fugitive, they wait, 

It seems to me without a doubt, 
Outs'de my picket aate. 


And there are those whose rooms are bright 
But loveless—pity them! 

And others who with restless hands 

Still seek His garment’s hem. 


Since I have learned to understand 
Through need the need of others, 

I cannot shut my door upon 

The world—these are my brothers. 





and this unit would be to have the members of 
the class sing “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God” 
(The Methodist Hymnal, No. 67) or “O God, Our 
Help in Ages Past” (The Methodist Hymnal, No. 
533.) 
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Waste of Food 


Ir is conservatively estimated that between 20 
and 30 per cent of the food supply of the United 
States is destroyed by waste between the harvest 
and the garbage pail. In the year 1944, when 
numerous American citizens were complaining 
about the lend-lease contributions made to their 
valiant allies, this country was actually throwing 
away enough edible foodstuffs to nourish the en- 
tire civilian population of Russia—From The 
Prodigal Century, by Henry Pratt Fairchild; 
copyright 1950 by the author; published by The 
Philosophical Library. 
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How We Mobilised Minds 


THE great discovery of advertising was that a 
logical proposition by awaking criticism generally 
told against the sale of the advertised commodity. 
What sold was a slogan, the unremitting repeti- 
tion of a catch-phrase which was both extravagant 
and memorable. This method of mind-mobilisa- 
tion worked on the whole very well.—From 
Morals Since 1900, by Gerald Heard; Harper 
and Brothers, 1950. 
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Toward the Church Universal 


For many generations the Bavarian village of 
Momlingen has been a “Catholic village.” Before 
the war, there were only three Lutheran families 
there. But after the war, some 83 Lutheran fam- 
ilies were added to the population—refugees from 
Silesia, East Prussia, Pomerania, Brandenburg, 
and Czechoslovakia. When the Lutherans decided 
to’ build a church, Catholic neighbors helped to 
locate and to transport wood and stone. Catholic 
businessmen helped with gifts; workmen gave 
time free of charge. Now there stands in Mom- 
lingen a Lutheran church built by the good will 
of Catholics and Protestants alike —W. W. Reid, 
“News in the World of Religion.” 
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No generation has been shrewder than ours 
in tracing social ills, but perhaps none has been 
more reluctant to cry, “God be merciful to me 
the sinner.”—From So We Believe, So We Pray, 
by George A. Buttrick; 1951; Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press. 
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Unit Ill: The Christian Mission 


The Scripture lesson is Luke 4:14-22; 19:10; 
Mark 10:45; John 3:16. 


June 10: Who Was Jesus? 


Our study for this quarter has as its general 
objective the discovery of God in human history. 

During April, the lessons were developed 
around Hebrew interpretations of the beginnings 
of history, especially Hebrew history. The crea- 
tion, the origin of sin, God’s unique relationship 
to the Hebrew people, the Mosaic law, and the 
conquest of the Promised Land are interpreted as 
indications of God’s activity in human history. 

During May and for the first Sunday in June, 
our study has led us to a consideration of situa- 
tions and conditions within our own nation in the 
light of some of the experiences of the Hebrew 
nation. We have been concerned especially with 
understanding God’s role in the life of our nation. 

Today we begin a new unit of three lessons. 
With it, we conclude our quarter’s quest—the 
discovery of God in human history. In our study 
of this unit on “The Christian Mission” we are 
attempting to lead members of our class to see 
the development of Christianity as God’s mani- 
festing of himself in history. We shall endeavor 
to have them feel themselves a part of this living, 
growing process. 

In this first lesson of the new unit, we study 
Jesus, the supreme revelation of God in human 
history. This lesson should make a substantial 
contribution to one of our major objectives in the 
Christian education of adults: to lead each person 
to accept Jesus Christ as his personal Saviour, to 
acknowledge Jesus’ supremacy, and to make a 
sincere effort to practice Jesus’ teachings in all 
the relationships of life. 

Whether we are using Adult Student or Wesley 
Quarterly, the outline given below should be use- 
ful in our efforts to answer the question proposed 
for this lesson “Who was Jesus?” 


I. The Jesus of history 
A. Some well-established facts 
B. The authenticity of the Gospels 

Il. The mission of Jesus 
A. Authoritative teacher and prophet 
B. Saviour of men 
C. Servant of all 
D. Revelation of God 

Ill. Effect of Jesus upon life today 
A. Things that may be attributed to Jesus 
B. What it would mean to take Jesus 

seriously 


In our effort to get at an understanding of Jesus, 
We shall want to view him as an historical person, 


é “Saint Philip” from a painting by Rubens. 
(Photo from Dorr News Service.) 


consider his mission to mankind, and calculate 
his effect upon life today. It is the last of these 
endeavors that is most likely to provoke lively 
discussion on the part of class members. 

Jesus was born in Palestine during the reign 
of Herod the Great. He was reared in Nazareth 
where he lived the normal life of a Jew of his 
period and locale. He spent a year or more in 
teaching groups of his fellow countrymen and 
in more intimate association with chosen friends 
and disciples. He incurred the hostility of Jewish 
leaders and the suspicion of the Roman author- 
ities, and he was put to death in Jerusalem during 
the reign of Pontius Pilate. 

All the foregoing facts are among the indispu- 
table facts of history—facts attested by non-Chris- 
tian as well as Christian sources. The real question 
is not whether Jesus lived, but whether the Jesus 
we know and in whom we believe, whether the 
Christ of our faith, was an historical reality or the 
figment of the minds of his followers. 

New Testament scholars are very well agreed 
on such conclusions as the following: 

1. The earliest of the Gospels was written at 
least forty years after the death of Jesus. 

2. None of the Gospels in its present form is the 
work of an eyewitness or associate of Jesus. 

3. The Gospels are not factual accounts but 
interpretations of Jesus’ life and ministry. They 
are books of faith and not of history. 

4. The picture we get of Jesus from the Gospels 
is more in the nature of a portrait than of a photo- 
graph. Like the faithful representation of a great 
painter, the Gospels succeed in capturing the 
personality of Jesus and making him live again 
for us. Like a great historical novel, they repre- 
sent to us the spiritual truths rather than the bare 
facts of a great historical event. 

The biblical background for today’s lesson high- 
lights the major facet in the mission of Jesus. 

Luke 4:14-22 portrays him as an authoritative 
teacher and prophet. This passage from Luke tells 
how Jesus went throughout Galilee teaching in 
the synagogues. The teachings of Jesus recorded 
in the four Gospels embody certain great ethical 
principles in such clear and striking fashion that 
Jesus has often been described as the world’s 
greatest teacher. 

What do the members of our class think of this 
estimate of him and which of his teachings do 
they consider of greatest significance? Such prin- 
ciples as the intrinsic worth of persons, the in- 
wardness of morality, the brotherhood of man, 
the fatherhood of God, the power of love, the 
peril of riches, and the obligation to serve are 
usually cited in this connection. 

But Jesus was more than a teacher. He was 
also a prophet. Both Redus (Wesley Quarterly) 
and Cox (Adult Student) note that Luke 4: 16-22 
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definitely connects Jesus with the prophetic ele- 
ment in the religion of the Jews. He is represented 
as the climax, the fulfillment, of a developing, 
growing, historical revelation of the nature and 
will of God for mankind. 

Branscomb, in The Teachings of Jesus,’ calls 
attention to the fact that Jesus’ preaching was 
directly related to the prophetic preaching of 
John the Baptist. Instead, however, of going apart 
into the wilderness, as John had done, Jesus went 
through the villages and towns of Galilee preach- 
ing the Gospel and saying, “The time is fulfilled, 
and the kingdom of God is at hand; repent, and 
believe in the gospel.” 

Teaching and preaching were only means to 
larger objectives. His real purposes were to save 
and to serve mankind and to reveal the true 
nature of God. Those of us who are using Adult 
Student will find that Cox discusses all of these 
together in answering the questions: “How did 
Jesus conceive of his mission?” and “What is the 
distinguishing mark of the character of the ‘Son 
of Man’?” The writers in Weslew Quarterly treat 
them separately. 

The second passage in our Scripture for today’s 
lesson, Luke 19:10, emphasizes the mission of 
Jesus, as the Saviour of mankind. “For the Son 
of man came to seek and to save that which was 
lost.” This theme is repeated over and over again 
in Luke’s Gospel and reaches its climax in the 
great fifteenth chapter, in which Jesus tells the 
parables of the Lost Sheep, the Lost Coin, and 
the Lost Son. This he did in answer to the Phari- 
sees and scribes who condemned him for associat- 
ing with sinners. 

Throughout his ministry, Jesus exhibited a con- 
cern for all people who for one reason or another 
were missing the Kingdom—the diseased, the 
poverty-stricken, and the moral outcasts whom 
the official religion of the Jews had not reached 
or influenced in any vital way; the scribes and 
Pharisees for whom religion had become a formal 
and superficial matter; and the wealthy who re- 
garded their possessions above everything else. 

For nineteen centuries, theologians have disa- 
greed on the question of how Jesus was the 
Saviour of mankind—whether by his moral ex- 
ample, his teachings, his death on the Cross as 
a substitutionary penalty for our sins, or by his 
revelation of the nature of God. But on two points 
there is widespread agreement: (1) Man through 
his sinfulness alienates himself from God and is 
in need of salvation, and (2) in some manner 
Jesus restores the relationship between God and 
man and is, therefore, the Saviour of mankind. 

Mark 10:45 highlights Jesus’ role as the servant 
of all. In popular Jewish thought, the Messiah was 
to come as a great king, a second David, who by 
his power would deliver the Hebrews from bond- 
age and oppression and restore them to their 


1The Teachings of Jesus, by B. Harvie Branscomb; Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. 
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We might ask them to name some of the things 
in our life of today that might be attrikuted to 
Jesus. Of course, it is impossible to enumerate 
everything for which he is due the credit, but a 
partial listing will enable us to get some idea of 
the revolutionary effect he has had upon our lives. 
We might begin with our democracy which is 
based upon his principles of the fatherhood of 
God, the brotherhood of man, the intrinsic worth 
of persons, and the obligation to serve. 

As Slutz (Wesley Quarterly) reminds us, we 
are in large measure indebted to Jesus for the 
“deep undercurrents of devotion to peace, the 
new place of worth and dignity to those who do 
the everyday work, the sacredness of homes, the 
great missionary adventures, the birth and growth 
of the Christian Church, the upward curve in the 
status of women, the spirit and service of the 
Salvation Army, the extension of charities, hos- 
pitals, schools.” These are a few examples of the 
effect of Jesus upon modern life. 

Cox (Adult Student) points out that sacrificial 
giving and service, so perfectly enunciated and 
demonstrated by Jesus, is the formula for the 
deepest personal satisfactions, the dynamic for 
happy homes and families, the rule of success in 
business and professional life, and the way of 
peace in a world of conflicting interests. “History 
and literature,” he reminds us, “are full of warn- 
ings for those who take any other course for life.” 

What would happen if we began to take Jesus 
seriously? This is a good question with which to 
conclude the lesson. What difference would it 
really make in government, in family life, in 
business, in our social activities, in international 
relations; in our relationships with people of other 
races, creeds, or social standing; in our treatment 
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Every fourth Sunday in the month Methodists have an 
*Pportunity to support Christian service enterprises 
around the earth when World Service offerings are taken. 
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mind when faced with opposition is punishment. 
—From Morals Since 1900, by Gerald Heard; 
1950, Harper and Brothers. 





of convicted criminals, social outcasts, the mental- 
ly diseased, or the physically handicapped; in our 
vocations and in our personal lives? 

We should endeavor to stimulate clear and con- 
scientious thinking and try to avoid superficial 
answers. 


a sf 2 
Against the Powers of Darkness 


“I RECOGNIZE that full catastrophe may break 
upon the world at any time,” says Dr. O. Fred- 
erick Nolde, international authority of the World 
Council of Churches. ‘Nevertheless I make bold 
to contend for my fundamental thesis: So long as 
there remains even a marginal possibility of avert- 
ing total global war, we must utilize every means 
which will not betray conviction or offend con- 
science. In this process, and even if war should 
come, we must penetrate the artificial curtains 
by which we are momentarily separated and ex- 
perience the bonds of humanity and faith which 
unite men of different nations and races. The 
struggle for peace must go forward unremitting- 
ly and men must be driven by the conviction that 
the peace can yet be won. We pray God, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord, for the faith which will en- 
able us to stand in face of principalities and 
powers of darkness.”—W. W. Reid, “News in the 
World of Religion.” 
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Concerning Jesus’ Lineage 


Our first information about the lineage of Jesus 
is from the apostle Paul, in the opening lines of 
Romans, written only twenty-four or -five years 
after Jesus’ death, where Paul speaks of him as 
descended from David.—From A Life of Jesus, 
by Edgar J. Goodspeed; 1950, Harper and 
Brothers, publishers. 


ad 
Light That Fails 


Tue light of reason is a great light, but it fails in 
that it is ready to believe that God is God, but 
not to believe that God is God to you.—Martin 
Luther. 
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Crux of Judgment 


JESUS made feeding the hungry a crux of judg- 
ment, the test that separates good men from bad 
men.—From So We Believe, So We Pray, by 


George A. Buttrick; 1951, Abingdon-Cokesbury 
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The Materialist Mind 






THE only recourse known to the materialistic 
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Our aim in teaching this lesson is to lead mem- 
bers of our class to a better understanding of the 
Christian Church and to awaken in them a sense 
of commitment and of mission as witnesses of 
Christ. The following outline may be used effec- 
tively with Adult Student or Wesley Quarterly. 


I. What is the Church? 

II. How did the Church begin? 
A. Rooted in the witness of Jesus’ followers 
B. The need of organization 
C. The Church and the Kingdom 

Ill. Do we need the Church today? 

IV. The witness of the Church to our world 
A. Through its nature 
B. Through its message 
C. Through us 


All of us belong to an institution we call the 
Church, but most of us are rather hazy in our 
understanding of what the Church is. A good way 
in which to begin this lesson is to have members 
of the class discuss the question: What is the 
Church? Among the most common definitions 
that may be given are the following: a building 
erected for public worship, the church service as 
implied in the phrase “staying for church,” the 
organization of Christianity, the clerical profes- 
sion, a body of Christian believers having the same 
creed, rites, etc. (e.g., The Methodist Church), a 
body of worshipers—a religious society, or the 
collective body of Christians. 

How did the Church begin? This is the question 
proposed in the caption for this lesson. Both Cox 
(Adult Student) and Slutz (Wesley Quarterly) 
point out that Jesus did not set up an “organiza- 
tion” to perpetuate his name and his work. 

In what sense, then, may Jesus be regarded as 
the founder of the Church? “He was,” says Slutz, 
“a teacher who . . . made plain the central 
principles out of which the Church grew.” Says 
Cox, “Such words as ‘fellowship’ and ‘com- 
munity’ express the spiritual meaning of the 
Church. It can hardly be questioned that Jesus 
contemplated a Christian community. He began 
such a fellowship when he chose twelve disciples.” 

It was the Resurrection of Jesus that convinced 
his disciples that Jesus was from God, that he 
was still alive, and that their discipleship had not 
come to an end. It was the Resurrection plus the 
experience of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost that 
rallied the followers of Jesus and sparked the 
Christian movement. 

The Book of Acts tells how the early Christians, 
moved by the spirit of the living Christ, faced op- 
Position and endured persecution as they wit- 
hessed for him. Acts 4:1-12; 28:14b-16, 30-31, 
which form the scriptural background for this 

€sson, are accounts of rather typical experiences. 
The followers of Jesus assembled frequently in 
their homes for prayer and mutual edification. 





June 17: How Did the Church Begin? 


After the stoning of Stephen and the vigorous 
persecution which followed, many of them were 
scattered outside Jerusalem. They carried the 
story of Jesus far and wide. Soon communities of 
believers (“churches”) were established in Sa- 
maria, Joppa, Caesarea, Damascus, Antioch, and 
eventually Rome. 

Jesus, then, may be regarded as the founder 
of the Church in the sense that it grew out of 
the witness of his followers, inspired by his in- 
fluence. Cox (Adult Student) makes a very im- 
portant point in this connection. “It is one thing,” 
says he, “to join an organization; quite another to 
belong to the continuing community of Christ, to 
sense the spiritual bond with the saints and serv- 
ants of the years, and to be the inheritors of the 
very presence of the Lord of the Church.” In 
which sense do we “belong to the Church”? 

Although the early Christian communities had 
no formal organization of any sort, they soon 
found it necessary to assign various functions and 
responsibilities. Some performed duties as 
apostles, prophets, teachers, or evangelists; others 
as elders, pastors, bishops, or deacons. 

It is almost impossible for us today to conceive 
of a church without organization. What are some 
of the dangers of elaborate organization? Some- 
times it is objected that our concern about the 
“machinery” of our churches stifles the spirit. 
What do the members of our classes think about 
this objection? 

Could The Methodist Church move forward 
with any less machinery, with a simpler organiza- 
tion? Is the local church to which we belong too 
highly organized, or is it in need of further organ- 
ization? Cox (Adult Student) says, “There could 
be a church without an institutional framework, 
but it would be a very ineffective instrument of 
the gospel... . it is a matter of great satisfaction 
to realize that our organization reaches out to 
serve the needs of people in the name of Christ 
everywhere.” 

In last Sunday’s lesson, we noted Jesus’ interest 
in the kingdom of God. Both Cox (Adult Student) 
and Slutz (Wesley Quarterly) consider the rela- 
tionship of the Church to the Kingdom. Cox sug- 
gests that the Church is not the kingdom of God, 
but a community committed to the rule of God, to 
the practice of the virtues and principles seen in 
Jesus, and responsible to witness to the saving 
power of Christ in all the world. The final triumph 
of righteousness, peace, and love is to come be- 
yond history, when God is supreme ruler in every 
heart and in all the relations of life. 

Do we need the Church today? Many persons 
say they can be Christians without the Church. 
Can they? Are they likely to be? Members of our 
classes should be interested in discussing these 
questions. Slutz (Wesley Quarterly) offers some 
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convincing arguments in support of our need of 
the Church. It might be profitable to ask members 
of the class to imagine a churchless community. 
Would they want to live there? Or we might ask 
them to imagine this country without the in- 
fluence of the Church in its past history or in our 
own time. What would it be like? Would it be 
better off if the church life of the nation were 
considerably expanded? 

Before concluding the lesson, we should give 
careful attention to the question: How does the 
Church witness to our world? We might empha- 
size that the Church witnesses to our world 
through its own nature, through its message, and 
through us. 

The Church witnesses to our world through its 
own nature. A divided Church gives a confused 
testimony to a confused world, but a united 
Church witnesses with authority. It is the di- 
visiveness within the Church that keeps it from 
carrying weight at the conference tables of na- 
tions or that handicaps our missionaries in their 
world-wide ministry. Says Cox (Adult Student), 
“The Church can witness by cultivating a new 
sense of unity and universality. For the churches 
of the community or of the nation to be divisive, 
competitive, or bitterly critical of one another, is 
a contradiction of the very things they are sup- 
posed to promote.” 

On the other hand, as Slutz (Wesley Quarterly) 
points out, “A united church can lead us toward 
a united world.” The ecumenical movement in 
the Church is one of the most encouraging evi- 
dences of the Church’s growing vitality. The 
World Council of Churches, cited by Slutz, and 
the National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America, alluded to by 
Cox, are agencies of recent origin that give great 
promise as instruments of unity—the former on a 
world-wide basis and the latter on a nationwide 
basis. 

The Church witnesses to our world through its 
message. That message must have the ring of 
truth and sincerity. It must not be compromised 
for the sake of convenience, profit, or comfort. 
Says Cox, “ ‘Let the Church be the Church’ is a 
necessary and challenging phrase. Let the Church 
speak a reconciling word in a world of many con- 
flicts. Let the Church speak a prophetic word in a 
world of idolatries, exploitation, political corrup- 
tion, and moral anarchy.” The Church must also 
speak a word of hope and assurance to persons 
who are plagued with doubts and anxieties, beset 
with fears and frustrations, overtaken by failures 
and losses, or victims of tragedy and adversity. 
The Church’s message must be a bulwark against 
national tendencies toward secularism and totali- 
tarianism. 

The Church witnesses to our world through us. 
We who are members of the Church make the 
Church. We are heirs of a commission from Jesus 
to his disciples: “But you shall receive power 


when the Holy Spirit has come ups 
you shall be my witnesses in Jerus: 
all Judea and Samaria and to the 
earth.” 

The Book of Acts is the classic lite: 
of witnessing. Wherever the early d 
pened to be, they made known their 
Risen Christ. This is a practice that 
low, not only through what we say | 
what we do. If we live as Christians 
versations, in our attitudes, in our d: 
other persons, in our homes, then we 
extent witnesses to the Christian way 

If time permits, we might ask tl 
of our class to tell what they think it : 
as effective witnesses of Christ. 


Staying Power 


Tue local church through which | 
middle of Manhattan Island, has out 
history six wars and six financial p 
business or government can make si 
The Church has more than human 
indwelling life of the Spirit of God.—! 
Believe, So We Pray, by George A. Bu 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
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Bad Church Music: Sign of D 


CHRISTIAN worship is hardly think: 
a hymn, psalm, chorale or anthem. T 
God, joyful thanks, and passionate su} 
the congregation almost necessarily t: 
singing. There is hardly a more alarn 
infallible criterion of the decline of Ch» 
munity life than the decadence « 
church music in the last two centu 
Christianity and Civilisation (Vol. I! 
Brunner; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 194 
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Treaties: Pledges of Hono: 


Force can only be limited and prev« 
ing its frustration point (now so neal 
for the word can be re-inculcate: 
Diplomacy, now so often scorned, i 
recalled, did often treat Treaties 
pledges of honour. That a Treaty w: 
be changed was recognised and su 
were therefore given a clause to sa’ 
warning must be given that such a! 
would be sought. This is not an in 
today. It would add far more to any 
security than any increase of arms.—! 
Since 1900, by Gerald Heard; 1950, 
Brothers. 
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The Scripture references for this lesson are: 
| Peter 5:6-11; Revelation 1:9-1la; 7:9-17. 


This lesson is the last in the series on “Great 
Epochs of the Bible” which we began last April. 
We have been studying God’s manifestation of 
himself to us—in creation, in the small and dra- 
matic events of Hebrew history, in the person of 
Jesus Christ, and in the Church. We have en- 
deavored to make the presence of God per- 
suasively real to the members of our class. 

Today we center our attention upon the prob- 
lem of persecution and try to see how it fits into a 
world in which God is present. In teaching this 
lesson, we have a twofold purpose: (1) to help 
the members of our class to understand the mean- 
ing of persecution, and (2) to strengthen their 
faith so that they will remain true to their con- 
victions in the face of persecution. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. Early Christian persecutions 
II. Persecution in our time 
Ill. The effects of persecution 
A. Dangers (Adult Student) 
1. Compromise of convictions 
2. Reaction—bitterness, disillusionment, 
hate 
3. Martyr complex 
B. Values 
1. Purification 
2. Strengthens conviction 
3. Makes religious faith more meaningful 
IV, ng wait for persecution? (Wesley Quarter- 
y) 


Mark 2:1 through 3:6 records four instances in 
which Jesus was condemned by his adversaries. 
His encounters with the entrenched religious and 
political authorities on these occasions provide 
the clues to his eventual martyrdom. According 
to his principles, he was doing right because he 
was doing good; according to his adversaries, he 
was doing wrong because he was breaking the 
law. He was persecuted because of his convic- 
tions—convictions that led him to condemn cer- 
lain social practices of his day and to engage in 
others that were not generally approved. 

Immediately after Pentecost, the followers of 
Jesus were persecuted because their convictions 
tan counter to those of the leaders of Judaism. 
At least two, Stephen and James, were martyred. 

he others were imprisoned, stoned, beaten, and 
slandered. Rome became the persecutor of Chris- 
fans in a.p. 64 when Nero made them the scape- 
80ats to escape the infamy for having himself set 
“a to Rome. Peter and Paul are reputed to have 
ullered martyrdom in the wave of persecution 


that followed. 


_-Oward the close of the century, the persecu- 
tions becam 


e widespread when the emperor Domi- 


June 24: What Does Persecution Do to Convictions? 


tian vent his rage in all its fury against the Chris- 
tians because they would not compromise their 
convictions and worship the emperor. Christians 
in the provinces, as well as those in Rome, suf- 
fered the severest penalties for their faith. The 
blood spilled during Domitian’s reign seemed to 
many Christians to presage a universal martyr- 
dom for all who were loyal to their convictions. It 
was against such a background as this that the 
New Testament books of I Peter and Revelation 
were written. 

First Peter 5:6-11 is a message to Christian 
exiles scattered throughout the privinces of Asia 
Minor. The author exhorts fellow Christians to 
hold fast their faith in spite of persecution. “And 
after you have suffered a little while,” he prom- 
ises them, “the God of all grace, . . . will himself 
restore, establish, and strengthen you.” 

In Revelation 1:9-1la; 2:10, John of Patmos 
who shares with the Christians of Asia “the trib- 
ulation and the kingdom and the patient endur- 
ance,” writes to them as follows: “Do not fear 
what you are about to suffer. Behold the devil is 
about to throw some of you into prison, that you 
may be tested, and for ten days you will have 
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“Peter’s Deliverance From Prison,” after a painting by 


William Hilton. (Photo from Schoenfeld Collection 
from Three Lions.) 

















tribulation. Be faithful unto death, and I will give 
you the crown of life.” 

Revelation 7: 9-17 is John’s account of his vision 
of a great multitude of martyred Christians in 
heaven. They have come from all tribes and 
peoples and tongues and are clothed in white 
robes, because they “have come out of the great 
tribulation; they have washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the lamb.” They 
chant together a hymn of praise in which they 
ascribe their salvation to the Lord while the in- 
habitants of heaven sound their “amens” in 
confirmation. This passage may be regarded as 
John’s effort, by means of a figurative representa- 
tion, to encourage his fellow sufferers through 
contemplation of their future blessedness. 

These passages suggest at least four things with 
respect to Christians and persecution: (1) Chris- 
tians may be called upon to suffer persecution in 
consequence of their convictions. (2) Christians 
are obliged to stand firm in their convictions and 
endure persecution, even unto death if need be. 
(3) Christian faith is strengthened through en- 
durance. (4) Christians may expect a future 
recompense for their faithfulness. 

“Few of us have ever had to suffer very much 
because we claimed to be Christians,” states Cox 
(Adult Student). In a similar vein, Slutz (Wesley 
Quarterly) writes, “We surely have an easy time 
of it as Christians. It is highly respectable to be- 
long to a church today. It is admirable to be genu- 
inely devoted to Jesus’ way of life.” This suggests 
a fruitful question for discussion: Why is this so? 
Is it because we have compromised our convic- 
tions? 

A few persons who do “stand for something” 
are maltreated. A minister has the courage of his 
convictions. He tries to take the teachings of Jesus 
seriously and feels that they should be applied to 
some of the social issues of the day. He attacks 
gambling and the liquor traffic, racial discrimina- 
tion, political graft, economic exploitation, re- 
ligious bigotry, universal military training and 
war. He advocates Sabbath observance, the rights 
of conscientious objectors, a liberal interpretation 
of the Bible, civil rights legislation, and public- 
welfare measures. He is a powerful preacher, but 
his convictions run counter to those of some of the 
leaders of the community. He has been maligned 
in public and in private. He has been labeled a 
Communist. He is not a welcomed guest in civic 
clubs. Many have demanded his resignation; 
others have quit the church. The minister, how- 
ever, is not without a following. He preaches to 
a large congregation every Sunday and has sev- 
eral wholehearted supporters from among the 
highly respected citizens of the community. What 
should he do? Compromise his convictions and 
cease to give offense? Resign and move on to an- 
other community where his convictions will be 
respected and appreciated? Stand his ground, re- 


main true to his convictions, and 
persecution? 

Slutz (Wesley Quarterly) warns u 
going days in religion may be appr. 
end. Communism is one of the dire 1 
in the world to put Christians to th: 

Christians in other countries are al 
to pay a high price for their faith. hh 
countries of Soviet Russia, it is a dai 
to have the courage of one’s convi 
Chinese students in America are st 
back as native representatives of ‘ 
faith. Going back home for them is 
task. It takes genuine courage. M 
students have had no word from th¢ 
months. They fear the worst becau 
tians in Korea have been outspoke1 
position to Communism. 

How would the Christians of our 
stand up under real persecution? S 
Quarterly) thinks that a surprising n 
stand firm and suffer without comp: 
assumption justifiable? 

What are the effects of persecution 
tian people? If our class is using A¢ 
we shall want to note the warnings 
the dangers of persecution—compro 
victions; reaction into bitterness 
and hate; and development of a mai 
They are possible effects that must 
lightly. Should we regard them as 
weakness in one’s faith? 

However, persecution may have po 
It has been said that “the blood of ¢! 
the seed of the Church.” Cox (Ad 





Pandora’s Box 
By Clarence Edwin Flyn 


Mars sometimes plays Pan 
When war the planet rocks, 
He slips aside and opens 
The old intriguing box. 
When it is past all closing 
A troubled people finds 
Not death alone has issued, 
But plagues of many kinds 


One of the breed is hatred 
And one of them is lust, 
And one of them is hunger 
Clawing a dirty crust. 

One of the pack is squalor 
Slouching in rags and grim: 
One of them is suspicion, 
And one of them is crime. 
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writes, “Every advance in human insights has 
been ushered in by suffering and persecution.” 
This has been largely true in religion, in science, 
and in social welfare. Why is this so? 

In the first place, it might be pointed out that 
persecution purifies and screens convictions. 
Those that are unworthy do not stand up under 
fre. Note these words of a familiar hymn: 


When through fiery trials thy pathway shall lie, 
My grace, all-sufficient, shall be thy supply, 

The flame shall not hurt thee; I only design 
Thy dross to consume, and thy gold to refine. 


In the second place, persecution may strengthen 
convictions. “Everyone who would stand firmly 
for his convictions,” says Slutz (Wesley Quarter- 
ly), “would find that persecution would make him 
re-evaluate, rethink his position; and then, if he 
were satisfied that he was right and if he refused 
to budge, his convictions would be greatly 
strengthened by his difficulties.” 

In the third place, persecution may make faith 
more meaningful. Says Cox (Adult Student), 
“Many who have been persecuted will testify 
that the cross never before seemed so real; that 
prayer never before meant so much; that the 
grace of God never before seemed so precious 
or availing.” 

Classes using Wesley Quarterly will be espe- 
cially interested in Slutz’s concluding discussion 
on the question: “Why wait for persecution?” 
Others might find in it a fitting suggestion for 
closing this lesson. The following question would 







M. Jarme Torres Bonet, director of UNESCO, 
said to church leaders recently: 

“Charity derives from two ideas: love of that 
which should be dear to us; and love of that 
which, in the supreme scale of values, is of great- 
est price. And I would ask you: is there anything 
more precious, anything that we should hold more 
dear than children? The suffering of a child, with 
his obscure sense of being ill-fitted for life, is an 
indictment of us which we adults should find un- 
bearably painful. It is for the conscience of hu- 
manity to cry out against the forfeiture of the 
child’s indefeasible right to happiness. . . . Though, 
in our time, new sciences have been developed 
under the names of educational therapy and social 
Pediatrics, children have, in the same period, 

en the victims of crimes far worse against hu- 
manity than almost any committed. The number 
‘f children in the world who, as the aftermath of 
the last war and the resulting upheavals, lack the 
Ic necessaries of life, has been estimated at 





Crimes Against Our Children 


A CONTEMPORARY INDICTMENT 





be a good one to discuss: Granted that persecu- 
tion purifies faith, strengthens it, and makes it 
more meaningful, how can we obtain these values 
without having to wait for persecution to come 
to us? 

What can we do by means of voluntary sacri- 
fices to increase the intensity of our convictions? 
Slutz suggests (1) the giving of our possessions 
until it hurts and (2) volunteering “for tasks in 
the church—difficult tasks that take time and 
energy to the point of sacrifice.” . 
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Our behaviour during the last fifty years has 
been tending increasingly to moral anarchy owing 
to our inability to establish evidence that man 
has a nature that transcends his physique.—From 
Morals Since 1900, by Gerald Heard; 1950, Harper 
and Brothers. 


Liserty is most appealing when the memory 
of tyranny is most fresh—From Morals Since 
1900, by Gerald Heard; 1950, Harper and 
Brothers. 


You can do everything with bayonets save sit 
on them.—Talleyrand. 


600,000,000. Two hundred and thirty million of 
these children are going hungry. In Europe alone 
there are 13,000,000 orphans.”—W. W. Reid, 
“News in the World of Religion.” 


A r : 


Common Denominator for Fellowship 


GRANTED that the Church has been tinctured 
by national and racial prejudice, the fact remains 
that from the first the Church has been a world- 


‘wide fellowship. Is there any other social solvent? 


What other group welcomes and incorporates all 
ages, all levels of better and worse, all grades of 
learning and ignorance, all lands and races? No 
other group could welcome them, for only the 
Church believes outrightly that the common de- 
nominator of human life is nothing human at all, 
but the moving and indwelling Spirit of God.— 
From So We Believe, So We Pray, by George A. 
Buttrick; 1951, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
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FORUM RESOURCES 








A CAREFUL reading of ApuLT TEACHER and Adult 
Student this month will help leaders get a variety of 
suggestions and resources for forums and other dis- 
cussions. 

The Learning for Life discussion topics are given 
on page 48, while the “What Would You Do?” dis- 
cussions appear on the third cover of this magazine 
and Adult Student. Charles E. Schofield is the writer 
of both students’ and leaders’ materials. 

Articles from Aputt TEACHER that would be useful 
as forum materials include “Christianity and Your 
Vocation” (pages 1-4); “How to Get the Most From 
a Convocation” (pages 4-5), and “Youth’s Lifework 
and Your Responsibility” (pages 10-13). Dr. Landis’ 
and Mr. Belcher’s articles might be studied together. 
The article by Julia Morris would be suggestive for 
local churches which send adults to various church 
assemblies during the summer. 

In Adult Student, “A Book to Discuss” is reviewed 
by Lyndon B. Phifer (page 16) under the heading 
“Let’s Talk About Worship.” The article on “Can 
Communism Banish Faith?” (pages 5-8) and the sec- 
tion on “Talking It Over” (pages 17-21) might be 
suggestive for many adult groups. 

One problem constantly facing Christians in Amer- 
ica is that of racial brotherhood. Perhaps your group 
will be interested in one of the recent books that 
looks at the problem of racial prejudice in the light 
of reason and religion. Robert B. Eleazer asks us as 
intelligent Christians to look at the relation between 
races in light of Christian principles and scientific 
facts in his little book, Reason, Religion, and Race 
(Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1950; 160 pages). 

After an introduction of four chapters, in which he 
stresses the importance of human beings getting along 
with each other, some of the difficulties that seem to 
stand in the way, and some of the interracial tensions 
in other lands, Dr. Eleazer takes up the interracial 
problems of America. He devotes one chapter each to 
the Jew, the American Indian, the Oriental, and the 
Mexican American, and three chapters to the Negro 
in America. He concludes with a summary of the 
situation and what Christians can do about it. 

The book relates statistics to living situations in 
such a way that it is simple and interesting. Dr. 
Eleazer introduces you to real persons doing all sorts 
of interesting things in various fields. Your group will 
enjoy discussing it at your Sunday-evening fellow- 
ship or at some other time. 

Another problem that concerns Christians deeply 
right now is the use being made of America’s eco- 


nomic resources. Christians who are interested in. 


gaining a better background for understanding the 
economic problems of our country and our world 
will find the new book, The Prodigal Century, by 
Henry Pratt Fairchild, helpful. 

The Prodigal Century (Philosophical Library, 1950; 
258 pp., $3.75) is a story. of the nineteenth century 
which earned the title, “The Great Prodigal,” because 
of the waste and destruction of the earth’s resources 
which characterized this era. 

Dr. Fairchild says, “It is a strange and rather dis- 


turbing thought that just once in its v 
mankind had a unique opportunity 
above the level of deficiency, misery, 
struggle into a realm of relative abunda 
It is even more upsetting to reflect tl 
extent, mankind muffed its golden mor 

The nineteenth century was “a mixtu 
enal achievements and advances and ir 
misuse, and waste.” 

Christians, who believe that econo 


have sacramental meaning and are giv: 


our reverent use, will find much in 
story that is disturbing. His book mig 
the basis for an extended series of f 


Facing Our Imperf« 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE |] 


limitation, that God through his gra 
limited as we are. 

And what we say of ourselves 
true of others. There is no perfect | 
What right have we to demand 
our associates? To declare, “Jones i 
ous; therefore I shall not vote for hir 
of the building committee,” or “! 
proud of his daughter’s accomplish 
fore I shall seek a new pastor’? 

One of the greatest lessons the n 
has to learn is to appreciate anc 
people he cannot completely like, 
a degree of dislike is justified. Wh) 
grant to others the same privilege 
ourselves, the privilege of imperf« 
matter of fact, we have no choi 
heroes of a few select personalities 
no hero so perfect as not someti: 
from the pedestal or at least to w« 
Until one accepts that fact, he is do 
tual frustration and insecurity. 

But -let us hasten to remind o 
these same imperfect and sinful p: 
Luther, Peter, our associates, yes, 0 
the stuff of which heroes, and eve 
made. Can we not look with unde 
tolerance upon their shortcomings ar 
time appreciate their real worth? 

After all, God himself dares to re« 
and goodness and love through thes« 
fect human beings. It is when a mot 
carefully tends her baby that tl! 
experiences love—that same love 
people think is the supreme power of 
It is often through and in human 
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that the love and mercy of God are experienced by 
men. Only when one conceals his weakness from 
himself or rationalizes away his sin instead of 
recognizing it, repenting, and accepting God’s 
forgiveness, is his life blocked as a channel for 
God’s grace. 

People may be channels for the grace of God, 
imperfect channels to be sure, but channels for 
God’s love, nevertheless. It was in a human per- 
sonality, a real man, Jesus of Nazareth, Christians 
believe, that God gave his highest revelation to 
men. In Jesus the divine life came into human 
personality. Truly, the Word was made flesh. 

It behooves us then, to look with great rever- 
ence upon all human beings, ourselves and 
others, not with blind and sentimental optimism, 
but with realistic understanding of their finitude 
and wrongdoing and at the same time with recog- 
nition of their infinite worth as creatures of God. 

Furthermore, it is essential that we recognize 
our inter-relatedness one with another, as crea- 
tures of one Creator, in our infirmities and sin- 
fulness as well as in our potentiality for good. 
Such interrelatedness combines dependence and 
self-sufficiency. I cannot depend completely for 
my security on some other person or group of 
people, limited as I know them to be. Nor must 
I look only to myself, becoming self-sufficient, 
scornfully independent of all others. For the 
maturing person there can be but one answer— 
to recognize both the limitation and the worth of 
others and of oneself and the same time to accept 
the essential interrelatedness of human beings 
within the context of ultimate dependence on God. 

Too much independence is just as much a 
mark of childishness as too much dependence; 
either by itself can produce only anxiety and 
frustration. Man was not made to be a puppet, to 
be manipulated by someone else or to lean always 
on someone else; he was created an individual, a 
self, with a worth all his own. But man was not 
made to live alone. The universe is so created 
that human solidarity cannot be disrupted with- 
out suffering and destruction. Well did John 
Donne write, 


No man is an island, entire of itself; every 
man isa piece of the continent, a part of the 
main; if a clod be washed away by the sea, 
Europe is the less, as well as if a promontory 
were, as well as if a manor of thy friends or 
of thine own were; any man’s death dimin- 
ishes me, because I am involved in man- 
kind: and therefore never send to know for 
whom the bell tolls; it tolls for thee. 


So closely bound together are these imperfect 
yet potentially divine human personalities that 
no one of us can be completely independent. The 
human fellowship which under God makes pos- 
sible abundant living requires both a degree of 
pendence and a degree of independence of one 
‘nother. Only thus, accepting the imperfections 


of ourselves and others, appreciating the worth 
of each individual personality, combining depend- 
ence and independence into mature interdepend- 
ence, recognizing this popularity in human rela- 
tionships as a manifestation of our responsibility- 
within-dependence relationship to God our Crea- 
tor—only thus can we find fulfillment of our own 
potentialities and contribute to the fulfillment of 
others. 

Only thus can the weakling in us be overcome 
by the hero and the sinner by the saint. 
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: Full Value 

In the Scottish universities there is a good 
deal of two-way communication between audience 
and lecturer. When they admire a phrase or an 
idea, the students applaud by stamping, none too 
gently; and when they miss something they shuffle 
their feet until the sentence is repeated. It may 
sound odd, but it is extremely helpful to the 
lecturer, and also ensures that the Scots get full 
value for their fees—From The Art of Teaching, 
by Gilbert Highet; 1950, Alfred A. Knopf, pub- 
lisher. 
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Watershed of History 

WHEN we were impotent to redeem ourselves 
God Himself provided for us a way of redemption. 
He sent us a Saviour, His own well-beloved Son, 
Jesus Christ, who took on our human nature, ap- 
pearing in fashion as one of ourselves, dying for 
our sins and rising again from the dead for our 
salvation. This event marks the watershed of his- 
tory and provides the key to the whole of it, so 
that the most important aspect of any other event 
is the relation in which it stands to this centre. 
This is indicated by the Christian calendar, the 
system of dating whereby the years and centuries 
are counted backwards and forwards from the 
nativity in Bethlehem.—F rom The Belief in Prog- 
ress, by John Baillie; 1951, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 
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Willful Waste—Woeful Want 

Tue National Resources Committee estimated 
that the yearly waste of gas in the Panhandle sec- 
tion of Texas would be sufficient to supply all do- 
mestic consumers in Texas for a period of seven- 
teen years. It is nearly enough to furnish, for a 
whole year, every householder, every store, 
every hotel, and office in the country now using 
natural gas—From America Begins Again, by 
Katherine Glover. Copyright, 1931. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. Used by permission. 
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Pride That Goeth Before the Fall 
Ours is an age which is proud of machines that 
think, and suspicious of any man who tries to.— 


Howard Mumford Jones. 
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Tue Learning for Life discussion materials are now 
found in a new quarterly, Learning for Life. Both 
students’ material and the suggestions for the discus- 
sion leaders are found there. It is not too late to get 
copies of the April-June issue if you want to order 
it for the use of your adults, either for group discus- 
sion or for individual reading. 

It is not necessary to use the Learning for Life 
materials on the dates given for them. A group can use 
them at any time the members desire. The discus- 
sions scheduled for April and May were on “Whence 
Cometh Our Help?” This is a nine-session unit in the 
area of personal Christian living. Your group may 
use it if they are interested. 

June.—The Learning for Life discussions for June 
are entitled “Families Make Communities.” The four 
discussions are designed to lead adults to think about 
why they should be concerned with the community 
and the persons who live in it, to think about the 
characteristics they want their own community to 
have, and to consider the place of the families and 
the church in remolding their own communities to 
that kind of pattern. 

The series of discussions was prepared by Mazelle 
Wildes Thomas and John Edward Thomas (Mr. and 
Mrs. John Edward Thomas). Mrs. Thomas is di- 
rector of Christian education for Grace Congrega- 
tional Church, Framingham, Massachusetts; Mr. 
Thomas is director of the Department of Christian 
Education for the Massachusetts Council of 
Churches. The suggestions for the discussion leader 
were prepared by Edward D. Staples, Director of the 
Department of the Christian Family of the General 
Board of Education. 


July.—The discussions for July are on “The Church 
and the Dispossessed.” In discussing this topic, adults 
should be led to a better appreciation of the contri- 
bution that Christian teachings, attitudes, and pro- 
grams should make to the underprivileged, the dis- 
possessed. The adults should recognize their own 
responsibilities, as Christian churchmen, to these 
needed contributions and commit themselves to some 
definite plans of worship and action. 

There are five sessions in these discussions: (1) 
“The Plight of the Poor,” (2) “A Creed and Its Chal- 
lenge,” (3) “The Rural Poor,” (4) “The Poor of the 
Cities,” and (5) “Healing and Hope.” Most of the 
emphasis is on the poor and the underprivileged of 
our own country, but there is mention of -other 
poverty and its effect upon the world situation. 

The material for the students was prepared by 
Robert Caspar Lintner, pastor of the Lyndhurst 
Methodist Church, Lyndhurst, New Jersey, and the 
suggestions for the leader by Emily Spickler, direc- 
tor of religious education in Freeport Methodist 
Church, Freeport, Long Island. 


August.—During the four weeks in August the 


Learning for Life discussions are on 

and Roman Catholicism.” In reading 

this unit, adults should be able to t! 
through to a clearer understanding of 
their Protestant faith. They should | 
plore a wholesome and constructive 

where between blind tolerance that 

sponsibility and intolerant antagonis 
violence and hatred. It should help : 
and put into practice a course of actio! 
serve every legitimate right of Rom: 
in American society while at the sam 
secure the hard-won liberties of An 
racy. 

The four sessions are entitled: (1) 
the Church,” (2) “The Individual Beli« 
ligious Freedom,” and (4) “Hope 
Unity.” The basic differences in these 
tween the two faiths are discussed, a 
are made as to how individual Protest 
Catholics can best get along in the 
tionships. 

The reading material for the stude 
by Emory Stevens Bucke, editor of 
and the suggestions for the leader by J 
editor of The Michigan Christian Ad 


September.—The September disc 
“Liquor’s Billion Dollar Traffic.” Th 
facts and should arouse concern abi 
investment in the brewing and disti 
and the degree to which they are a 
national economy. Some interesting 
in which the amount of money spent f: 
age alcohol is compared with that ; 
other items. Deets Pickett, the writer 
material, shows how it costs at lea 
to collect every dollar taken in rev 

The four sessions are entitled: (1) 
ploitation,” (2) “The Consequenti 
“Righteousness Exalteth a Nation,” a 
hood Is Wealth.” 

Deets Pickett is a member of the Bo 
ance of The Methodist Church. Lyn 
who wrote the suggestions for the le: 
ate Editor of Adult Publications fc 
Board of Education. 
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Stages of Teaching 
TEACHING has three stages. First, t! 
pares the subject. Then he commun 
pupils, or those parts of it that he has 
he makes sure that they have learnt 
Art of Teaching, by Gilbert Highet: 
Knopf, publisher. 
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Orphanages and Foster He« 

Tue last half century’s experience v 
left no doubt that even the best of : 
did not give results equal to foste1 
children. Efficiency and outward hys¢ 
in the one but the “imponderables’’ i1 
atmosphere of a home, however cruc: 
present in the other. And this was sh« 
dren actually surviving better in t! 
than in the orphanages.—From Mor 
by Gerald Heard; 1950, Harper and 
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1. Marry a Roman Catholic? 


One consequence of the growing spirit of toler- 
ance toward other faiths that has come to character- 
ize large areas of present-day American life has been 
a considerable amount of intermarriage of Protes- 
tants and Roman Catholics. This results, in part, from 
the fact that the Roman Catholic Church has not suc- 
ceeded in building up a parochial school system that 
can include all of her own children. Even in com- 
munities in which parochial schools have been es- 
tablished, many Roman Catholic families patronize 
the public school. Thus Roman Catholic and Prot- 
estant boys and girls are thrown together in free 
associations. Inevitably many romances result. 

In all too many instances neither the young people 
concerned nor their parents have given any particu- 
lar thought to the problem until they find themselves 
entangled in a situation in which their rising emo- 
tional tensions and temperatures make it exceedingly 
difficult to think clearly or to act wisely. 

We have no interest—and what is more, we should 
have no interest—in building up the fires of blind 
prejudice or sharpening the lines that divide our 
American community. At the same time, it is an es- 
sential element in our American democratic system 
that we cherish the right to hold fast to the differ- 
ences that we honestly consider vital and still re- 
spect one another. We should set ourselves to work 
out a basis upon which we can live together without 
compromising honest convictions. It is important, 
therefore, that we should make ourselves thoroughly 
familiar with the reasons for our differences and 
should explore as fully as we are able the limitations 
of the areas in which we can work in harmony. 

Parents and young people should make it a point 
to know as fully as possible the differences between 
Protestantism and Roman Catholicism. They should 
know quite explicitly the conditions which the 
Roman Catholic Church requires of a communicant 
who wishes to marry a person who is not a member 
of that church. Here is a point, too, at which our 
whole attitude toward marriage needs some pretty 
serious rethinking. Our conventional practices, and 
the kind of representations of life that we find pre- 
sented in current fiction, on the motion picture 
screen, and over radio and television, have built up 
the notion that if one is “in love” the imperious de- 
mands of that emotional situation take precedence 
over every other consideration. 

We need to face again such questions as these: 
May there not be far more serious calamities than 
for two people who are genuinely and sincerely “in 
love” to find themselves unable to marry? May it 
hot be possible to find a solid and secure basis for 
Marriage, with genuine affection and a rich and deep- 
‘ning satisfaction, with more than one individual 


among all of the possible objects of our affection? 
How serious are the risks when two individuals, who 
are divided by deeply rooted convictions in such an 
important area as religious training and belief, at- 
tempt a marriage? 

Parents, too, need to give far more serious thought 
than many apparently have done to the issue of how 
basic is religious faith for enduring marriage. 


2. Should One “Tell All’’? 


Are there ever circumstances that justify a lie? This 
is one of the perennial problems of ethics. The situ- 
ation presented by Myrtle’s description of her dilem- 
ma does not leave her completely shut out to telling 
the bald and naked truth, “Let the chips fall where 
they may,” or seeking escape in a deliberate false- 
hood. There are a number of ways in which a rela- 
tively resourceful person can usually manage to 
evade a direct reply. This in itself raises serious ques- 
tions. Under what circumstances are we justified in 
evading a direct reply? 

Marriage represents a situation of extremely deli- 
cate balance. Here were four persons directly in- 
volved. And we should not leave out of account 
Myrtle herself. It is an exceedingly serious matter 
to tear up the roots of a marriage, particularly one 
that has grown long enough to have produced two 
children of high-school age. No matter how adequate 
the reasons for the decisions, no one, neither man 
nor woman, can go through the experience of public, 
legal, and permanent separation without experienc- 
ing wounds that leave deep and ineradicable scars. 

Certainly, we can never determine what our 
proper course should be in any situation in which 
children are included, without giving priority in con- 
sideration to how our decision will affect them. One 
attorney who himself had seen his parents indulge 
in endless bickering, said that he believed it was bet- 
ter for children in a family in which the parents had 
come to a complete impassé for the parents to sep- 
arate as quickly as possible. On the other hand, the 
break of the tie that links father and mother to- 
gether removes the basic source of security from 
under any sensitive child. Every parent ought to hold 
these considerations close to the center of concern. 

There is still another problem. We ought to re- 
member that there is nothing more unreliable than 
gossip. The reports that get into circulation about the 
conduct of a man away from home are very often 
concerned with acts to which only one who had 
shared directly in the same experiences could testify 
with certitude. It is far easier to acquire an unsavory 
reputation, through circumstances that may or may 
not have been completely within our control, than it 
is to establish our innocence. It is a safe rule, when- 
ever we are called upon to testify concerning the 
character or the reputation of another, to confine 
ourselves rigidly to what we have seen and heard. 

All of us, no matter how circumspect we may have 
striven to hold our personal behavior, have abun- 
dant occasion to claim the patience and generosity of 
our friends on our own behalf. As long as we cherish 
the belief that, under the mercy and grace of God, 
any man may turn from evil ways and walk a straight 
path we ought to be exceedingly chary of digging 
into past recollections that might thrust fresh ob- 
stacles in the way of a man who has sincerely sought 
to redeem his prodigal years.—Charles E. Schofield. 

















DO YOU KNOW 


Whats Gotug Ou 


IN THE WORLD? , 


@ Now... more than ever before 
... you, as an American and a Chris- 
tian, should be well informed 
on world affairs. Here are in- 
teresting books to help you. 
Order today! 


THIS IS RUSSIA—UNCENSORED 
Louis Stevens 


Here’s the up-to-date, shocking, but fully 
documented story of Russia today. Discusses 
Russia and the Atom, the Jewish problem, and 
other aspects of living under Communism. A 
timely book every American should read. 


(Didier ) $2.75 


THE LIFE OF MAHATMA GANDHI 
Louis Fischer 


A well-rounded biography of Gandhi—the 
man, the statesman, and the saint. The author 
has drawn upon his intimate knowledge of 
Gandhi, and discovered much unpublished 
and revealing material. Results—an impor- 


tant and inspiring book. (HA) .. $5.00 


THE HINGE OF FATE 
Winston Churchill 


Churchill’s own story of the most critical 
period of World War II. From Pearl Harbor 
to the landing in Sicily, the story of “The 
End of the Beginning and the Beginning of 
the End.” This is the fourth volume of Church- 
ill’s magnificent account of The Second 


World War. (HM) $6.00 
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Santha Rama Rau 


The author of Home to India writes a 
great book. An unusual travel adventur: 
with gaity and insight, revealing the y 
thinking and living of the Asian peop 
important and wonderfully timely book 
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MAO-TSE-TUNG 
Robert Payne 


This, the first full-length biography of 
Tse-tung, is a fascinating study of his 
to political power, his personality, a 
leadership of more than 400,000,00: 


Chinese. (UM) 


TITO AND GOLIATH 
Hamilton Fish Armstrong 


The absorbing story of Stalin’s atten 
purge Tito, and how the Soviet Di 
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